Funds for 
| Cancer Hit 
10% Mark 


The AFL-CIO $1 = million 
“March on Cancer” was assured 
a good start when gifts amounting 
to more than 10 percent of the 
goal were received in advance of 
the drive’s opening. 

The total was sent past the 
$100,000 mark when three 
unions — Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Maritime 
Union and Retail Clerks—all sent 
in checks for amounts above their 
quotas of 10 cents per member. 

The sum was in addition to the 
$50,000 the AFL-CIO itself con- 
tributed to get the drive off to a 
good start. 

The campaign. is scheduled to 
begin Nov. 1. The $1 million, at 
a rate of 10 cents or more per 
member, will go to the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Cancer Foundation 
and is in the nature of a 77th 
birthday present to the First 
Lady of the Free World. 

The AFL-CIO and its affiliated 
unions are absorbing all costs of 
taising the money. The full sum 
will go to the foundation, which is 
affiliated with the American Can- 
cer Society, for the construction of 
mew research facilities and for 
training or sustaining researchers. 

Donations Stream In 

Since the campaign was an- 
nounced at the recent meeting of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council in 
New York, a steady stream of de- 
layed birthday’ cards for Mfrs. 
Roosevelt has poured into AFL- 
CIO headquarters—most of them 
anonymous—enclosing dimes, quar- 
ters, half-dollars and an occasional 
$1 bill. 

Additional contributions have 
been received in the name of 
Pres. Emeritus Daniel W. Helt 
of the Railroad Signalmen. It 
was requested, after he died re- 
cently, that instead of flowers 
contributions be made to the can- 
cer fund through Meany. 

Numerous gifts also have been 

Teceived from state and local cen- 
tral labor bodies. These donations 
are not based on the 10 cents per 
member principle but are in addi- 
tion to contributions from union 
members through their locals or 
internationals. 

The Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation is the only organization 
which Mrs. Roosevelt has permitted 
to use her name. Her son, Rep. 
James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), is presi- 
dent, and Gen. Omar N. Bradley is 
chairman of the board of governors. 
National executive director is Sid- 
ney Glazier. Michael Johnson, 

_former assistant director of the Un- 
ion Label Dept. of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers, is director of labor 
activities for the fund-raising drive. 


‘Teens for Labor’ 
Proves Success 


Louisville — Boys and girls 
in the Teens for Labor Corps 
have worked so successfully 
that the Greater Louisville 
Central Labor Council has 
| voted to sponsor the corps 
permanently. 

Thirty-three youngsters 
aged 13 and up were organ- 
ized in June by Council Sec.- 
Treas. Richard L. Miller to 
work one day a week or more 
during the summer, helping 
the county COPE and its 
Women’s Activities Depart- 
ment, - 

Mrs, Floyd Rector, WAD 
director, reports that. many 
corps members have now 
volunteered to continue to 
work after school and on Sat- 
urdays. Mrs. Rector has sent 
letters of appreciation to the 
teen-agers and their parents. 
The council will name three 
adult delegates to a TLC ad- 
visory committee. 
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NLRB to Restudy Policy 


On Appeals to. 


STEELWORKER WIVES and children man a picket station on roads leading to the Roane Electric 


Furnace plant at Rockwood, Tenn. 


Some 35 wives of strikers set up their own picket line after 


many workers were arrested for violating a court order to stay 1,000 feet from plant entrances. 


Men Jailed, 
Wives Hold 
Picket Line 


By Eugene A. Kelly 


Rockwood, Tenn.—Forty 
spunky women brought their chil- 
dren and stood in the highways 
here to raise their frail voices in 
protest of the hiring of strike- 
breakers to take the jobs of their 
menfolk at the big Roane Elec- 
tric Furnace plant, making ferro 
alloys for the steel industry. 

That may have changed the} 
shape of the future for 415 mem- 
bers of Steelworkers Local 5495, 
on strike since Sept. 7 in what they 
term a protest against safety con- 
ditions at the furnace owned by a 
big company and controlled by a 
powerful financier—Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corp. and Louis Wolf- 
son of faraway New York. 

The story of the wives on the 
picket line brought the newspapers 
from Nashville and Knoxville and 
Chattanooga, and the radio and 
television men, asking what. this 
strike was all about and taping state- 
ments and taking pictures. 

It drew the attention of other 
union men, and the governor of 
Tennessee, and the State Indus- 
trial Safety Dept., wondering out 
loud why hazardous conditions 
haven’t been corrected and how 
someone might get the company 
to sit around a table and talk 
about this thing. — 

Company Pres. Roland Baum 
would be out of town until Oct. 28, 
his office told Gov. Buford Elling- 
ton (D) in Nashville, but the gov- 


lernor sent a letter to Steelwork- 


ers District Dir. Lorne Nelles in 
Atlanta, Ga., saying he would do 
everything he can to set up a meet- 
ing. 

Back in Rockwood, 72 of the 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Meany Cites Freedom Urge: 


Anniversary Recalls 
Hungarian Uprising 


A nation determined to be free 


“cannot be permanently overawed 


or enslaved by any tyranny,” AFL-CIO Pres George Meany warned 
Soviet Russia on the fifth anniversary of the Hungarian uprising 


on Oct. 23, 1956. 


He called the revolt “an historic landmark of greater significance 


than even its inspiring heroes or 
counter-revolutionary Soviet ene- 
mies realized,” adding that it was 
the “most significant” event in the 
struggle for democracy since the 
Russians themselves overthrew 
czarism in 1917. 


“Today, when the peace and 
freedom of all mankind are gravely 
menaced by the aggressive Soviet 
despotism,” Meany said, “it is nec- 
essary to keep in mind one fact 
above all else: 


“The Soviet government which 
so savagely suppressed the as- 
pirations of the Hungarian peo- 
ple for democracy in October 
1956 is only the continuation and 
expansion of the Bolshevik band 
that subverted and overthrew the 
young Russian democracy in 
November 1917.” 

It is the Communist “enemies of 
liberty, decency and world peace,” 
he said, who built the “wall of 
shame and horror” 
Berlin. 

Bomb Threat Cited 

“Only mortal enemies of free- 
dom, like the Soviet aggressors, 
could so callously and planfully 
seek to terrorize humanity and 
threaten war with multiple megaton 
bombs in order to expand the area 
under the Communist yoke,” he 
declared. 

“The free world has yet to learn 
the full implications and meaning 
of this continuous pattern of Com- 


that divides 


munist aggression. Not only Wash- 
ington, London and Paris, but Ac- 
cra, Baghdad, Cairo, Conakry, 
Djarkata and New Delhi have yet 
to realize fully‘the terrible poten- 
tial of this chain of events in the 
(Continued on Page 4) 


By David L. Perlman 
The National Labor Relations 
Board has agreed to take a new 
look at a policy that allows em- 
ployers to appeal to racial preju- 
dice in union representation elec- 
tions. 


A consistent line of NLRB de- 
cisions has held that injection of 
racial issues by employers is not, 
of itself, grounds for setting aside 
representation elections lost by un- 
ions. 

In two test cases which the 
NLRB will consider, the Textile 
Workers Union of America and 
the Clothing Workers have asked 
the board to review the refusal 
by two NLRB regional directors 
to throw out elections in which 
employers used labor’s support 
for civil rights to play on the 
fears and prejudices of southern 
workers and communities. 

The unions concede that the 
regional directors’ rulings are in 
line with labor board precedent— 
specifically the NLRB’s Sharon 
Hosiery Mills decision in 1958. 
They argue that the policy is wrong 
and should be reversed. 

In response to the TWUA protest 
of an election held at the Allen- 
Morrison Sign Co., Lynchburg, Va., 
the board declared—in a telegram 
to the union signed by Associate Ex- 
ecutive Sec. Howard W. Kleeb— 
that review was being granted “on 
the basis that compelling reasons 
have been made for reconsideration 
of board policy.” 

Also before the board, under a 
consent stipulation for review, is a 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Election Case Dropped, 
NMU Hails ‘Vindication’ 


New York—The government has settled without trial its 1960 
suit challenging the conduct of the Maritime Union’s election of 


officers and has stipulated that “the union and its executive officers’ 


acted at all times during the 1960 election in good faith” and the 
election “was not fraudulently conducted, is 


NMU Pres. Joseph Curran said? 
the government’s action “complete- 
ly vindicated” the union’s position. 
It indicated, he said, that the gov- 
ernment found “no foundation” for 
action. 

Former Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell had filed the Landrum- 
Griffin suit against the union on 
Oct. 3, 1960—the opening date 
of the NMU’s convention. The 
election—in which 66 union of- 
ficers had been chosen — took 
place the previous spring. 

Curran said a numbering system 
for ballots, to which the govern- 
ment objected, had been instituted 
on recommendation of the Honest 
Ballot Association—the non-parti- 
san, good government group which 


conducts all NMU elections—‘to 
insure against multiple voting and 
ballot box stuffing.” He said the 
union had begun action to elimi- 
nate the numbering system “before 
the government instituted its suit.” 

The union stipulated in the set- 
tlement that it would ensure that 
ballots in future elections would be 
without any means of identifying 
the voter with his choice of candi- 
date and that it would not permit 
electioneering at polling places dur- 
ing the 60-day election period. 


told Justice Dept. attorneys that the 
NMU wanted the case to go to trial 
unless the government was pre- 
pared to “completely vindicate” the 
union and its officers. 


Curran said that the union had 
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nearly 5,000 inoculations. 


PERU’S TRADE UNIONISTS back up U.S. labor’s consumer boycott of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
with pickets at the Intl. Trade Fair in Lima, where Sears had been designated to represent U.S. 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council strongly protested selection of the “anti-union” firm 
in a telegram to Pres. Kennedy and Omer Becu, general secretary of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, cabled his “regret” that Sears would represent the U.S. Signs carried by the pickets 
from the Commercial & Clerical Workers of Peru included these: “60 Million Workers of the Free 
World Reject Sears’ Policies; Yankees Are Not Imperialists, Sears Is; Sears’ History Is a Black One, 


retailers. 


Why Does It Represent a Democratic Country at the Fair?” 


Perlis Warns of Threat 
In Flu Vaccine Shortage 


Thousands of Americans who want to protect themselves against 
influenza are being denied inoculations because of a nationwide 
shortage of vaccine, Leo A. Perlis, national director of AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities, has declared. 

The seven pharmaceutical manufacturers who produce the vaccine 


said in a recent joint statement that 


their production of the serum this 
year was three times what they 
turned out last year. However, they 
have been unable to fill all orders 
because of unprecedented demand, 


they said. The U.S. Public Health} 


Service warned in August of a 
possible increase in flu this year. 
The Phoenix (Ariz.) & Mari- 
copa County AFL-CIO was 
forced to curtail sharply a sched- 
uled mass inoculation when it 
was unable to obtain enough 
vaccine, 

The labor council had what it 
thought was an iron-clad agreement 
for 5,000 vaccine units, but a few 
days before the inoculations were 
scheduled it was notified only 2,000 
units would be available—and next 
was told that none at all was on 
hand. Protests from Milton V. Lee, 
AFL-CIO community services rep- 
resentative in Phoenix, with help 
from Perlis’ office, plus borrowed 
dosages from the Maricopa County 
Health Dept., produced enough for 


None Available 

Earlier Lee had tried to buy 
10,000 additional units for which 
he would have paid cash. Over a 
three-day period he was unable to 
obtain a single unit despite tele- 
phone calls to manufacturers or 
their agents. 


‘polio inoculations became possible. 


‘out, AFL-CIO Community Services 
“urged that something be done to 


‘Public Health Service has a duty 


Early Cancer Detection 
Aimof Foundation Drive 


_ An educational campaign, to familiarize organized workers with 
the life-saving benefits of early diagnosis'and treatment of cancer is 
one of the objectives in the AFL-CIO’s $1 million campaign for 
the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation. 

The federation Executive Council at its recent meeting designated 


November for “Labor’s March on 


In nearly every case, he said, 
he was told: “We know of none 
available in the United States.” 

About three months are required 
to produce a batch of vaccine. 

Perlis in a statement said that 
the shortage of influenza vaccine 
was comparable to the. situation 
during a 1957 flu epidemic and to 
the. shortage of Salk vaccine when 


“On both occasions,” he pointed 


prevent a recurrence. The USS. 


to alert the country to the danger 
of epidemics, but it also has an 
overriding obligation to make cer- 
tain that production is geared to 
demand and that supplies are avail- 
able. 

“There is not even enough vac- 
cine for older people, pregnant 
women, the chronically ill and 
children, whom the medical auth- 
orities have specified as being in 
special need of protection. 

“Scarcity brings the cost of vac- 
cine up and encourages black mar- 
ket manipulations of available sup- 
plies. Unless the vaccine is made 
readily available, many thousands 
of man-hours will be lost to indus- 
try in the event of a flu epidemic 
this winter.” 


Cancer,” the objective being to 
raise the $1 million in donations of 
10 cents from each member in 
honor of the First Lady of the Free 
World. 

Experts have estimated there are 
2.5 million men and women now 
in the work force who will even- 
tually die of cancer but could be 
saved with early diagnosis and 
proper treatment. At present one 
out of every three cancer patients 
is cured, they say; with detection 
in the early stages and the kind of 
care available, half could be cured. 


Available for union members 
during the campaign will be educa- 
tional literature of various kinds 
from the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, with which the Eleanor Roose- 
velt foundation is affiliated. 

The foundation already has given 
$250,000 to the Intl. Union Against 
Cancer to establish International 
fellowships for promising cancer re- 
searchers, and has made grants to 
help establish research centers at 
the Jefferson Medical Center, Phila- 
delphia; University of Utah, and 


Air Safety 
Award Cites 
Pilots Union 


Chicago — The Air Line Pilots 
has been named the winner of Avia- 
tion Week magazine’s annual air 
safety award for “distinguished 
service in achieving safer utilization 
of aircraft.” 


The award was presented at the 
annual ALPA safety forum here, 
at which the union gave its own 
annual award for air safety to two 
pilots with Pan American World 
Airways and Delta Air Lines. 


ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen ac- 
cepted the Aviation Week award 
from Jerome Lederer of the 
Flight Safety Foundation for 
such accomplishments as “air 
safety forums, contributions to 
improved cockpits, approach and 
landing aids, improved collision- 
prevention techniques;” for focus- 
ing attention on special current 
needs to improve safety, and for 
giving scholarships in  aero- 
medical programs. 


Sayen then presented ALPA’s 
own safety award to Capt. W. L. 
Collier of Sparta, N. J., and Capt. 
B. V. Hewes of East Point, Ga., 
members of the union’s airport 
rescue and firefighting committees. 
Their efforts, Sayen said, led to a 
nationwide survey of airport fire- 
&ghting facilities. 

Capt. David S. Little of Amer- 
ican Airlines warned 150 pilots and 
safety experts at the conference 
that a trend to shorter airport run- 
ways threatens safety records. Run- 
ways 10,000 feet long appear to 
be the minimum for safety, he said. 


Experienced Picket 
Available to Dallas 


Dallas, Tex.—When Office 
Workers Loeal 45. needed 
picketing help in its strike 
against Western Gillette Mo- 
tor Transport, Inc., here, Fort 
Worth Local 277 supplied 
one picket with a solid labor 
background. 

She was Mrs. Tennie Mark 
Orr, daughter of Assistant 
Sec. of Lalor Jerry R. Holle- 
man, former president of the 
Texas State AFL-CIO. 

Mrs. Orr, a steward and 
member of the 
committee at Southwest Un- 
jon Life Insurance Co. in 
Fort Worth, was among relief 
pickets who filled in while the 
Dalias members were voting 
to end the strike and accept 
a first contract with pay in- 


, | Off between August and September.‘ 


[Cost of Living Hits | 
New Record High 


By Robert B. Cooney 


The nation’s cost of living rose 


to a new record high in Septem- 


ber, pushed mainly by seasonal increases for apparel and continued 
higher costs for services, the government has reported. 

The Labor Dept., in a companion report, also said that both 
i] the take-home’ pay and the buying power of factory workers fell 


The Consumer Price Index in- 
creased by two-tenths of 1 percent 
to 128.3 between August and Sep- 
tember, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This means the 
market basket of typical goods and 
services’ which cost $10 in the 
1947-49. base period now costs 
$12.83. 

“Thus far in 1961,” the BLS 
report noted, “consumer prices 
have advanced by seven-tenths of 
1 percent, the smallest increase 
for a January to September pe- 
riod since 1955.” 

The September CPI, at 128.3, 
was 1.2 percent higher than Sep- 
tember a year ago, the report added. 
Higher charges for services were 
blamed for slightly over half the 


rise. 
Stability Forecast 


Asked for a forecast, BLS Dep- 
uty Commissioner Robert J. Myers 
replied there will be “very probably 
another increase” in the October 
CPI, with a slackening or leveling 
off expected by November. 


Myers saw nothing suggesting 
a “take-off” in the cost of living, 
but rather “a substantial degree 
of price stability” in future 
months, 

The September CPI will mean 
l-cent or 2-cent an hour wage 
boosts for 86,000 workers as a re- 
sult of a quarterly review of cost-of- 
living escalator allowances provided 
by their union contracts. 


employed by Greyhound and the 
Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port Co. in’ New Jersey and by the 
Hayes and Northrup aircraft com- 
panies—will receive 1 cent hikes. 
Most of the 35,000 due 2-cent in- 
creases are with Douglas Aircraft. 

A group of 11,000 meat cutters 
in Los Angeles supermarkets will 
receive an increase of 5 cents an 
hour on the basis of an annual 


review. 
Earnings Down 

The BLS report on factory work- 
er earnings showed that average 
spendable earnings—after deduc- 
tion of federal income and social 
security taxes—were $82.44 per 
week for a production worker with 
three dependents and $74.85 for a 
worker without dependents. 

Both totals were 96 cents lower 
than in August, the report said. 

The report said the earnings 
dropped “because of reductions 
in hours of work resulting from . 
strikes in the automobile indus- 
try, the effects of Hurricane Carla 
and the observance of religious 
holidays occurring during the 
payroll reporting period.” 

The higher cost of living “con- 
tributed to a decline in buying pow- 
er of 1.5 percent over the month,” 
the report added. 

*“‘Compared with September 
1960,”’ the report concluded, 
“spendable earnings were up by 
$1.25 (more than 1.5 percent), the 
result of higher hourly earnings. 
Buying power was up by one-haif 


Some 51,000 workers—mainly 


Detroit —- Negotiations on a 


Workers and the Chrysler Corp. 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther told the corporation the union ex- 
pected a national economic offer by Oct. 29. 

Talks on national issues involving wages and working conditions 


of 1 percent.” 


UAW-Chrysler Talks 
Approach Final Stage 


new contract between the Auto 
approached their final stage as 


had been put aside while three-‘ 
fourths of the 88 bargaining units 
reached agreement on local issues. 
Delays at other units had slowed 
the bargaining pace. 
Reuther said technical people 
would be standing by for a company 
economic offer and that agreement 
in principle would allow subcommit- 
tees to draft the contract language 
promptly. _ 
The UAW executive board, 
slated to meet Oct. 27, was ex- 
pected to review the status of ne- 
gotiations and to decide whether 
a strike deadline should be set. 
Contracts covering more than 
60,000 Chrysler workers have been 
extended by mutual agreement since 
the Oct. 1 expiration date. _ 
Pattern Set 
Reuther said previously that the 
union expected Chrysler, the last of 
the Big Three auto makers to settle, 
to meet the pattern of wages and 
benefits set earlier this year after 
short strikes at Ford and General 
Motors. The pattern followed this 
form: , ; 
A three-year agreement with 
annual wage boosts of 2.5 per- 
cent or six cents an hour, which- 
ever is larger; continuation of the 
cost-of-living supplement; a short- 
workweek benefit giving covered 
workers partial pay for weeks in 
which less than 40 hours are 


creases of up to 68 cents an 
hour. 


University of Colorado. 


worked; company-paid medical- 
hospital benefits; pension im- 


provements, and major improve- 
ments in supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits (SUB). 

In other auto negotiations, the 
union’s Local 751 set midnight Oct. 
28 as the deadline for a new agree- 
ment at the Caterpillar Tractor 
plant in Decatur, Ill. The UAW 
Mack Truck Council extended a 
strike deadline on a day-to-day basis 
at Mack plants in Allentown, Pa., 
Somerville and Plainfield, N. J., and 
Cortland, N. Y. 


N. Y. Labor Backs 
Area Loan Agency 


Albany—A proposed amend 


establish a state Job Development 
Authority has been endorsed by 
Pres. Harold Hanover of the New 
York State AFL-CIO and other 
labor spokesmen. 


The proposal—Amendment 4 on 
the Nov. 7 state ballot—would pro- 
vide for loans of up to 30 percent 
of the cost of new industrial proj- 
ects, with the remainder coming 
from banks and other private 
sources. 

The amendment would set up a 
fund of $100 million, with de- 
pressed areas getting the priority 
for up to $50 million of the total. 
Hanover worked with its legislative 
sponsor, State Sen. Harold A. Jerry, 
is backing the proposals, 


ment to the New York state law to 
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‘No Right to Strike:’ 


Political Uproar Follows 
Ontario Labor Law Ruling 


Toronto, Ont.—A turbulent political storm is boiling up in the wake of a magistrate’s decision in 


the Royal York Hotel case which virtually outlaws the right to strike. 


It rips to shreds the Ontario Labor Act, which has been on the statute books for 15 years, asserting 
that the law does not give a worker the right to strike and declaring that an employer has the right to 
fire anyone who withholds his labor in an effort to improve his wages or working conditions. 


The ruling was handed down 
by Magistrate Thomas Elmore in 
a decision dismissing the request 
of the Hotel & Club Employes 
to prosecute Royal York man- 
agement for unfair labor prac- 
tices. Authorization for prosecu- 
tion of such charges is required 
by Ontario law. 

There were, these repercussions 
on the the political front: 

@ Premier Leslie Frost of On- 
tario, said the decision should be 


appealed at once and that if it is 
upheld he will seek to change the 
labor act. 


@ Ontario Labor Minister 
Charles Daley warned the decision 
may plunge labor relations in On- 
tario into “chaos” and candidly 
said he would not have handed 
down the same decision. 

@ Sec.-Treas. Douglas F. Hamil- 
ton of the Ontario Federation of 
Labor warned that with labor rela- 


Yale & Towne Strikers 
Rally Strong Support 


Philadelphia—Organized labor in the Philadelphia area has rallied 
solidly in support of employes of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. on strike to resist a management attempt to impose a speedup 


in a new contract. 


Nationwide support, in addition, was being built up by the AFL- 


CIO Industrial Union Dept. through? 


its Yale & Towne Industry Commit- 
tee, composed of six unions having 
contractual relations with the com- 
pany. 

The council, at a meeting here 
expressed “full solidarity” with 
1,500 members of Machinists 
Lodge 1717 and Lodge 14 of the 
Office Workers who walked out 
nine weeks ago when the com- 
pany in negotiations demanded 
elimination or radical change in 
35 of 37 contract clauses nego- 

- tiated over the past 18 years. 


Also represented at the meeting 
were the Auto Workers, Steelwork- 
ers, United Textile Workers and 
Boilermakers. UAW Local 53, rep- 
resenting 1,000 workers in the 
firm’s Chicago plant, is seeking to 
negotiate a new contract to replace 
one that will expire on Nov. 9. 
Pres. Peter Lausas of Local 53 and 
Pres. Samuel Lutteroty of Lodge 
1717 pledged that if the Chicago 
group is forced to strike, both will 
remain out until satisfactory settle- 
ments are reached with each. 

In other developments: 

@ The IUD called on Sec: of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg for his 
“personal intervention” in the strike, 
charging the firm “demands retro- 
gression” in the 35 Philadelphia 
contract clauses and “takes a sim- 
ilar position” in Chicago. 

IUD Organization Dir. Nicho- 
las Zonarich, basing the plea on 


Rail Telegraphers 
Postpone SP Strike 


The Railroad Telegraphers post- 
poned a scheduled strike against the 
Southern Pacific Railroad at the 
Tequest of Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg to make a renewed effort 
at negotiating an agreement on job 
security. 

A Presidential Emergency Board 
set up in September had upheld the 
union’s contention that the issue 
was bargainable and recommended 
that the union modify its original 
proposal and explore various alter- 
native methods of preventing the 
wholesale abolishment of jobs. 

ORT Pres. G. E. Leighty said 
the strike was called after the rail- 
road rejected proposals in line with 
the emergency board’s recommend- 
ations. 

Under Sec. of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz and Chairman Francis A. 
O’Neill, Jr., of the National Media- 
tion Board have been meeting with 
the two parties in an effort to pave 
the way for an agreement, 


the fact the firm has defense con- 
tracts, charged it with “Boulware- 
ism” in its bargaining. The “take- 
it-or-leave-it” attitude, he assert- 
ed, was imported to Yale & 
Towne from the General Electric 
Co. where it had been learned by 
Yale & Towne Vice Pres. Paul 
Hartig, a former GE official. 


@ Zonarich also sent telegrams 
to Chairman Lister Hill (D-Ala.) of 
the Senate Labor Committee and 
Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D- 
N.Y.) of the House Labor Commit- 
tee asking them to investigate the 
company’s labor-management prac- 
tices and charging an effort “to de- 
stroy working conditions in effect 
under union contracts for 18 years.” 

“Under Mr. Hartig’s direc- 
tion,” he said, “the company has 
simply placed its demands on the 
table and refused to bargain. Be- 
cause of the spread of such tac- 
tics in U.S. industry, a look at 
the Yale & Towne pattern is in 
order. If this firm is permitted 
to compel empioyes’ agreement 
to a speedup, other employers will 
seek to follow the same pattern.” 


@ Another telegram from Zona- 
rich went to Vice Pres. Lyndon 
Johnson, asked that as chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, he au- 
thorize an investigation of the com- 
pany’s white collar and professional 
employment practices. 

Although Yale & Towne has de- 
fense contracts, Zonarich said, it 
“has not offered equal opportunity 
to Negro and other minority groups, 
except where our unions have de- 
manded fair play in units of bar- 
gained-for workers.” 


White Collar Unions 


Set Brussels Parley 


Three represntatives of the AFL- 
CIO will attend an Intl. Non-Man- 
ual Workers’ Conference to be held 
Nov. 3 and 4 in Brussels under the 
auspices of the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

Pres. Howard Coughlin of the 
Office Employes, and Otto Norden- 
skjold, first secretary of the Swedish 
white collar workers’ federation, 
will report on trends in non-manual 
employment and their social effects. 


to Coughlifi, will be Gerald P. 
O’Keefe, director of international 
affairs for the Retail Clerks, and 
John Pastin, director of the Office 
Technical Dept. of the Steelwork- 
ers. 


AFL-CIO delegates, in addition |. 


tions “back in the jungle,” unions 
may be forced to break the law and 
strike at the most opportune time. 
Ontario law now prohibits strikes 
or lockouts during the lifetime of a 
céniract and requires conciliation 
in case of any dispute, with a three- 
man board holding hearings and 
publicly issuing recommendations. 
Not until seven days after the rec- 
ommendations are handed down 
can the union strike, with a secret 
ballot required. 

Elmore in his decision held 
that since the labor act does not 
give the specific right to strike, 
employers and employes drift 
into a master and servant rela- 
tionship once the conciliation pe- 
riod ends. : 


A worker cannot legally begin 
a strike, the magistrate maintained, 
until he first has notified his em- 
ployer that he is quitting his job. 
He held that the Royal York strik- 
ers, who walked out April 24 after 
the hotel refused to pay more than 
a 2 cents an hour wage increase, 
“had no right to strike and cease 
work and by so doing they ceased 
to be employes of the accused.” 


Union to Appeal 

Vice Pres. Archie Johnstone of 
the Hotel & Restaurant Workers, 
leader of the strike, said the deci- 
sion will be appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada if neces- 
sary. 

Other labor officials warned mas- 
sive strikes might be necessary if 
unions are to re-establish their clear 
right to strike. 

The Royal York is the largest 
hotel in the British Common- 
wealth. About 800 strikebreakers 
have taken the place of the reg- 
ular employes and more than a 
score of conventions and other 
meetings have been cancelled be- 
cause of the walkout. 

The union originally sought a 
pay hike of 10 cents an hour. The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, second 
largest in the British Common- 
wealth, recently scrapped a con- 
tract with the union which had 
another year to run and granted 
a pay hike of 10 cents over three 
years. 

The Royal York is operated by 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, the 
Queen Elizabeth by the Hilton 
hotel chain. 


Meany Finds Libel 
Suit ‘Very Amusing’ 


’ “Very amusing” was AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany’s 
comment on a $1 million li- 
bel and slander suit filed 
against him’in federal court 
in Detroit by James R. Hoffa, 
president: of the federation- 
ousted Teamsters. 
The Hoffa suit followed a 
recent refusal of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council to re- 
admit the Teamsters, under 
present circumstances, to the 
federation, and Meany’s press 
conference statement that | 
there is-every indication the 
union “more than ever is now 
under the direction of cor- 
rupt and criminal elements.” 
Also named as defendants 
in the Hoffa suit were 23 oth- 
er members of the federation 
Executive Council. Also 
named was the late Charles J. 
MacGowan, a former mem- 
ber, who died more than a 
year ago. 


union labor are eligible to bid. 


placed in them.” 


wage for work. He said also: 


occasions.” 


form unions. 


Meany Lauds Bishop for 


Union Labor Requirement 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has extended his “personal 
gratitude” to Bishop Sidney M. Metzger of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of El Paso for directing all pastors to specify in ad- 
vertising for construction bids that only contractors employing 


“You have translated into action,” Meany wrote the bishop, 
“the teachings of the Popes on the elements of social justice. 
“I am confident that the members of the AFL-CIO in your 
area will prove themselves worthy of the confidence you have 


Bishop Metzger reminded his priests in a Labor Day mes- 
sage that wages and employment benefits have not kept pace 
with industrial progress in the Southwest and praised the policy 
of government bodies in paying the area-determined prevailing’ 


“It should be noted that time and time again, with little 
publicity or fanfare, labor unions have generously donated 
their time and work for needy projects. This laudable prac- 
tice is one of long standing, and universal in the individual 
unions. I deeply appreciate the assistance rendered on many 


In a subsequent Labor Day message Bishop Metzger added 
quotations from three Papal encyclicals on the rights of labor 
and said they are “particularly” 
Emphasizing a quotation from Pope Pius XI on the injustice 
of denying workers the right to form unions, Bishop Metzger 
said it is “almost inconceivable that even Catholics at this late 
date can view with suspicion the efforts of workingmen” to 


pertinent in the El Paso area. 


Picketing Wives Swing 
Support for Strikers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
strikers who had been in the county 
lockup since Oct. 10—for violat- 
ing a court order not to come closer 
than 1,000 feet. to the plant en- 
trances—were released on bail, and 
they returned to the picket line. 

The women kept their own lines 
alongside the access road waiting 
for the strikebreakers who went 
into the plant to take their hus- 
bands’ jobs, talking about the smoke 
and fumes that caused their men to 


‘walk out for the tenth time in five 


years. 

The company justifies the hir- 
ing of strikebreakers with the 
claim that the strike was caused 
by “a few troublemakers” and 
that it violated a no-strike con- 
tract clause specifically inserted 
because of previous so-called 
“wildcat” walkouts. The clause, 
the company said, gave it a legal 
right to discharge participants in 
a strike during the life of the con- 
tract. 

“What’s going to happen now?” 
a reporter asked Donald Daugh- 
erty, president of Local 5495, after 
a bonding company put up bail and 
he was let out of jail. 

_ Public Opinion Shifts 

“I believe we're going to win,” 
said Daugherty, who wasn’t so sure 
until the women and kids walked 
out on the picket line and public 
opinion began to change in the wide 
state of Tennessee. 

District Dir. Nelles could feel 
things change after the white 
light of publicity began to il- 
lumine the ‘dusty: picket line in 
this hill-country town of 9,000 
people, and after a woman picket, 
Mrs. Don Stevens, charged she 
was run down by a strikebreak- 
er’s car, and after another strike- 
breaker from Knoxville con- 
fessed to Tennessee Bureau of 
Investigation officers that he rid- 
dled his own car with bullets and 
tried to put the blame on the 
strikers. 

Said Nelles: “They just didn’t 
know what to do about the women 
on the picket line. They couldn't 
compete with them.” 

The next step for the union may 
be to take court action seeking to 
compel Roane Electric to correct 
safety hazards found by state in- 
spectors two years ago, and per- 
haps to charge the company with 
locking out its workers. — 

Local Pres. Daugherty wrapped 


up the strike story in this state- 
ment about what caused it: 

“The truth about the walkout is 
that the hazardous working condi- 
tions in the plant endanger the lives 
and limbs of our men. The com- 
pany continues to refuse to take 
proper corrective measures. . . , 

“As a result of this unreason- 
able, unrealistic and inhuman at- 
titude, three of our fellow work- 
ers have been killed in accidents 
at the plant. There has been a 
continuous occurrence of severe 
injuries—loss of sight, loss of 
limbs, men burned to the waist 
are a few examples. 


“The company continues to re- 
fuse to cooperate with our Safety 
Committee in working out a rea- 
sonable and effective safety pro- 
gram, and has forced us to protect 
ourselves in the only manner we 
can. 

“We want to work; we need to 
work; we are fighting for our jobs 
and our safety. We intend to do 
everything legally possible to pro- 
tect our jobs and our lives.” 


CWA for Private 
Space Network 


Continuation of plans for a pri- 
vately sponsored space communica- 
tions network has been urged on 
Pres. Kennedy by Pres. Joseph A. 
Beirne of the Communications 
Workers. 

The union’s position differs from 
that of a group of 35 members of 


Congress who have urged public de-. 


velopment of the network and 
whose opinions, Bierne wrote, “we 
always respect and _ frequently 
share.” 

“Only through continuation of 
the privately sponsored plans to 
encircle our globe with a unique 
system of communication satellites 
can we hope to win for the United 
States a sorely-needed ‘first’ in the 
crucial area of space,” Beirne wrote 
the President. “The prestige value 
for us abroad would be immense.” 


Joblessness Declines 
Seasonally in Canada 


Ottawa, Ont.—Unemployment in — 


Canada dropped seasonally by 15,- 
000 to 308,000, or 4.7 percent of 
the labor force, in September, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported, 
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THE LETTER CARRIERS are helping the “Keep Detroit Beautiful” campaign by donating the 
funds for billboards like this one. The money comes from the Detroit Letter Carriers Benevolent Fund, 


financed through an annual field day and picnic. 


World Tension, Domestic Needs 
Absorb Stone Workers’ Sessions 


Cincinnati—The problems of automation, the threat of communism, and the need for political ac- 
tion by unions continued as major topics during closing sessions of the Stone & Allied Products 


Workers convention here. 


Delegates to the 10th triennial gathering also heard Sen. Stephen M. Young (D.-Ohio) declare 
that if he “were a working man instead of a lawyer and a senator of the United States, I would 


belong to the union of my craft?- 


and sit in the front row.” 

Lashing out at “the moguls of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of 
Manufacturers,” Young said busi- 
ness can be no stronger than the 
men and women who work for it. 

“Trade unions,” he said, “stand 
for mankind’s loftiest aspirations. 
Through unions, working men 
and women have won _ hard- 
earned victories, the fruits of 
which will continue to be reaped 
by generations yet unborn.” 

The senator also took issue with 
“fascist-minded people who some 
years ago began applying the term 
‘monopolistic labor boss’ to dedicat- 
ed labor leaders.” 

Young said he knew hundreds of 
labor leaders personally and found 
“honest responsible men who over 
the years have helped raise the 
standards of workers—both organ- 
ized and. unorganized.” 


School Needs Cited 

Commenting on a recent visit to 
Europe, he said that we must have 
federal legislation to catch up with 
Russian education, and that he 
heard “less talk of war in Western 
Europe in a month than I do here 
in a single day.” He predicted that 
there will be no war because Rus- 
sia realizes that the Soviet Union 
and the United States would an- 
nihilate each other, leaving Red 
China as the winner. 

The coming session of Con- 
gress, Young predicted, would 
pass a law granting medical care 
for the aged under social secur- 
ity and railroad retirement. He 
said the “propaganda of the 
American Medical Association” 
delayed such a bill this year, but 
that passage is inevitable to 
remedy the “tragic situation” of 
elderly people unable to afford 
medical care. 


He called on business to forge 
programs to deal intelligently and 
fairly with the problems posed by 


_ Sereen Actors Voting 


In Annual Election 


Hollywood—More than 14,000 
members of the Screen Actors 
Guild are voting by mail ballot 
in the union’s annual election, with 
returns due by Nov. 3. 

Twenty-seven candidates are 
competing for 21 offices, George 
Chandler, proposed for re-election 
as president by the union’s nomina- 
ting committee, is opposed by Pat- 


automation, stating that displaced 
workers should have first crack at 
new jobs and business should bear 
the cost of retraining programs. 

One of the major convention 
resolutions charged that a serious 
problem in automation is the lack 
of understanding and concern by 
workers being retrained do not 
a lack of information about new 
opportunities by state employment 
services. 

Delegates commended the Ken- 
nedy Administration’s plans in this 
field, but urged revision of unem- 
ployment compensation policies so 
workers being retrained do not 
suffer financially. 

They also urged better in- 
formation on job opportunities 
through the U. S. Employment 
Service, earlier retirement with 
higher benefits, lower taxes for 
low-income families, higher un- 
employment compensation for 
longer periods, broader seniority 
units, and severance pay. 

The delegates also voted to in- 
crease dues from $4 to not less than 
$5 a month, with the additional $1 
split between the international and 
local unions. Some locals already 
have higher dues, which will be 
the “regular dues” under the con- 
stitution. ' : 

To Explore Unity 

The convention passed a resolu- 
tion directing the officers to look 
into the possibilities of affiliation 
with unions in the same general 
field. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


struggle between human freedom 
and Communist tyranny. In all 
these bitter tests of strength, the 
Kremlin’s aims and actions have 
been consistent and continuous— 
by any and all means to extend 
Communist rule until Soviet im- 
perialism dominates the entire 
world.” 

Meany declared Hungary’s 
achievement of democracy in 1956, 
“though it lasted but five days,” is 
“as unforgettable as the Soviet 
butchery of Budapest is unforgiv- 
able.” 


“In this spirit,” he added, “the 
free world must face up to and 
meet Soviet aggression against 
democratic Berlin and free Ger- 
many as only the next stages in 
Khrushchev’s timetable for So- 
viet world conquest.” 


rick James Hawley, nominated by 
petition. 


The most: constructive and posi- 


Going further than medical care 
for the aged, although a resolution 
also backed that, delegates asked 
passage of a federal health plan 
which would give care to “all 
Americans,” plus additional funds 
for medical research, medical 
schools, scholarships, and hospital 
construction. 

The delegates reaffirmed their 
willingness “to continue to co- 
operate with all persons and or- 

ganizations working for the po- 
litical action principles established 
by the AFL-CIO.” 

They called on all local unions 
of the Stone Workers to “affiliate 
with local and state central bodies 
and participate fully in the work 
of these councils in political action 
and community services,” to sup- 
port the AFL-CIO COPE “through 
voluntary individual contributions 
during its annual campaign,” and 
to make sure that all local mem- 
bers and their families “are and 
remain registered voters.” 


Canadian Church Body 
Urges Drive for Jobs 


Ottawa, Ont.—“Disturbing” un- 
employment must be “diminished 
by close cooperation between all 
segments of society and all levels 
of government,” the executive coun- 
cil of the Anglican Church of Can- 
ada declared at a meeting here. 

The Anglican leaders called the 
present rate of uneraployment in 


||bered in the 100-nation organiza- 


Opposes NAM View: 


labor.” 


Management Group 


Supports ILO Role 


New York—The Commerce & Industry Association of New York 
has called for “continuing and more aggressive participation in the 
Intl. Labor Organization by government, by management and by 


The association, which represents 3,500 business firms by im. 


plication, indicated in a letter to 
Pres. Kennedy a strong disagree- 
ment with the position taken by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. The NAM recently with- 
drew from participation in selection 
of the U.S. employer delegate to 
the ILO, complaining that support- 
ers of free enterprise are outnum- 


tion. 


Edmund F. Wagner, president 
of the New York business group, 
said the effort by Communist na- 
tions to use the ILO for propa- 
ganda purposes “is no reason for 
the periodic talk of withdrawing 
from that organization. No fight 
is ever won by running away.” 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
earlier had used almost identical 
language in denouncing the NAM 
withdrawal. ; 

The New York business group, 
which is one of the largest member 
organizations of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, declared: 


Nation’s Stake Cited 


“The stake of this nation in the 
ILO has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized and the opportunities it offers 
us never have been realized fully. 
We as a nation must strive constant- 
ly to take the initiative and achieve 


a position of genuine leadership in 
the ILO. 

“We must bring to all nations, 
particularly those new and emerg.- 
ing nations taking their first steps 
on the road to industrialization, an 
understanding of how we achieved 
high productivity and high stand- 
ards of living without sacrificing 
human dignity, human values and 
democratic concepts.” 

The business group said it felt 
that the U.S. government had failed 
to back up the employer delegate 
on some important issues but added: 


“To carry on effectively in the 
ILO, it is vital that we continue 
to designate to our delegation 
persons of the highest stature in 
labor, management and govern- 
ment service, and that this dele- 
gation have both continuity and 
the support of a full-time com- 
petent staff.” 


The ILO, a specialized agency of 
the United Nations, has as its goal 
raising living standards and im- 
proving working — conditions 
throughout the world. Each na- 
tion is represented by a four-mem- 
ber delegation, two designated as 
government representatives and one 
each from labor and management 
ranks. 


The proposal was contained in 


Local Action Proposed 
To Better Health Care 


New York—Labor-management councils at the community level 
are needed to help improve the quality of medical and hospital care 
while checking rising health costs, the non-profit Foundation on 
Employe Health, Medical Care & Welfare, Inc., has declared. 


a recent 166-page book, “How to 


pital Benefit Plans,” prepared for 
the foundation by Ruth and Ed- 
ward Brecher and published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

The study stemmed from a three- 
day conference held last year at 
Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., 
under the co-sponsorship of the 
foundation and Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Public Health & 
Administrative Medicine. Attending 
were 42 experts from labor, man- 
agement, hospitals, medicine, uni- 
versities, insurance companies and 
health plans. 


The book, noting the growing 
of labor-management cooperation 
in the area of medical and hos- 


Canada “distressingly high.” 


tive course lovers of freedom can 
pursue, Meany said, “is to close 
their ranks and act in unity to 
promote democracy, protect world 
peace and foster social progress.” 

“In this light,” he went on, 
“totalitarian communism must be 
treated as the mortal enemy of 
human freedom at all times, in all 
countries, by the people of every 
race and faith. In Africa no less 
than in Europe, in Latin America 
as well as Asia, Soviet imperialism 
and its Communist agencies are the 
implacable foes of democracy and 
national freedom.” 

Meany derided talk in Moscow 
and Peiping of peaceful coexistence 
with the democracies, charging the 
two governments are actually arm- 
ing to the teeth “in order to destroy 
the human rights and independ- 
ence of all nations as free peoples.” 


“The free trade unions—as the 


first target of every totalitarian 


pital insurance plans, which now 


regime, no matter where it rears 
its ugly head—have learned this 
lesson from experience,” he as- 
serted. “So have millions of other 
liberty-loving people on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 


“We must never forget Hungary, 
its courage, its inspiration, its sacri- 
fices for our common cause of free- 
dom and human dignity. We must 
remember. But we must do more. 


UN Steps Urged 

“The older countries and the 
younger nations that have recently 
won their independence should pool 
their human forces and natural re- 
sources to assure the Hungarian 
people their right of self-determina- 
tion. : 

“The United Nations should 
strongly urge and work for the 
immediate release of all political 
prisoners in Hungary. : 

“All nations — especially those 


who have recently won their inde- 


the Most Out of Medical and Hos-©® 


cost American industry and 
workers more than $4 billion an- 
nually, said creation of the com- 
munity-level councils would be 
an “important aspect” of meet- 
ing the health needs of the 98 
million Americans covered by 
them, 

The book explores the complex 
problems currently facing health 
care plans and analyzes the sub- 
jects of alleged overcharging by 
doctors, use and misuse of hos- 
pitals, rising costs and other fac- 
tors “requiring reform.” 

The foundation was established 
five years ago to help labor and 
management cooperatively to ob- 
tain maximum medical and hospital 


benefits for their dollars. 


Meany Hails Hungary on Anniversary of Revolt 


pendence—should demand the re- 
moval of all foreign troops from 
Hungary. 

“The UN must strongly call for 
free elections in Hungary under UN 
supervision.” 


From Brussels, Gen, Sec. Omer 
Becu of the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions sent greet- 
ings to the Hungarian workers 
who bore the brunt of the 1956 
struggle and assured them their 
bid for freedom will never be for- 
gotten, 


The free trade union movement, 
he told them, is still fighting to 
create a better world in which social 
justice will be achieved and human 
dignity will be respected. The Hun- 
garian revolution, “brutally crushed 
as it was,” provided “an unforget- 
table testimony” to the strength of 
democratic ideals, he said, 
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At AFL-CIO Conference: 


Milwaukee—Delegates to the 


‘Rights’ Inventory 
Urged in Wisconsin 


Wisconsin State AFL-CIO’s first 


civil rights conference here have recommended a “community-wide 
civil rights inventory” by every central body in the state. 

The 200 delegates called for a factual survey of discrimination 

“in labor unions, in employment, in apprenticeship and training, 


Nicaragua’s 
Labor Policies 
Hit by Unions 


Kingston, Jamaica — Pres. Jo- 
seph Curran of the Maritime Union 
has asked Pres. John F. Kennedy 
to investigate worker complaints of 
repression by the Nicaraguan gov- 
ernment and to exclude Nicaragua 
from Kennedy’s “Alliance for 
Progress” as long as the rights of 
trade unions, and other democratic 
rights of the Nicaraguan people, 
are “violated by their government.” 


©in housing and in every field of 


community life.” 

The survey should be followed, 
the resolution declared, by “pro- 
—grams of education, legislation 
and other appropriate action de- 
signed to eliminate all discrimina- 
tion.” 

The resolution also asked the 
State AFL-CIO to call upon all 
central bodies and local unions to 
establish active civil rights commit- 
tees. 

Boris Shishkin, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil Right, told 
the delegates that labor’s battle 
against race discrimination is “no 
less urgent” in the North than in 
the South. He said organization, 
education and legislation are need- 
ed “to eliminate all discrimination 


Curran was authorized to act on 
behalf of the NMU and eight un- 
ions Of maritime workers in the 
Caribbean area who held a two- 
day meeting here to discuss com- 
mon problems. Other participants 
were from Jamaica, Trinidad, the 
Netherlands Antilles, Panama, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua. 


The meeting protested to Ken- 
nedy after hearing a report by 
a Nicaraguan delegate. Also it 
called on the Intl. Transportwork- 
ers Federation and the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
to “protect the rightful interests 
of Nicaraguan workers” and to 
“end the oppressive policies of the 
Nicaraguan government” and em- 
ployers. 

The meeting was told about 
‘anti-union and anti-democratic ac- 
tions” of the government in collu- 
sion with employers and said the 
situation in Nicaragua compares 
with “the worst of the Trujillo 
Tegime in the Dominican Republic.” 

“It is the feeling of this confer- 
ence,” Curran wired Kennedy, “that 
the policies enforced by the Ni- 
Caraguan government against un- 
ions and people there do more to 
advance the program of interna- 
tional communism in the area than 
any actions by communist agents” 
and that such policies are in conflict 
with the aims and principles of the 


in labor’s own ranks and also in 
employment and housing.” 
Shishkin said the fight against dis- 
crimination can’t be won by “letting 
George do it.” 

“It’s everybody’s job,” he said, 
“a job for every Tom, Dick and 
Harry and—to show there’s no dis- 
crimination—it is also a job for 
every Jane, Liz and Mary.” 

The conference, which included 
workshop sessions on employment, 
apprenticeship, housing, legislation 
and education, also recommended: 

@ Standard non - discrimination 
clauses in all union contracts. 

@ Consideration of a standard 
apprenticeship application as a 
means of assuring equal opportu- 
nity. 

@ Enactment of a state fair 
housing law. . 

Wisconsin’s Gov. Gaylord Nelson 
told the opening session of the con- 
ference that he welcomes labor’s 
initiative in furthering civil rights. 
Nelson called for an end to “dis- 
crimination as usual” in the state. 

Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.) 
told the delegates that under the 
Kennedy Administration “Washing- 
ton Civil rights action has finally 
become vigorous.” He added: 

“The Administration believes 
that it can’t just leave the field 
to Gov. Orval Faubus of Arkan- 
sas and the demagogues. It’s 
better to intervene in the courts 


Alliance for Progress. 


than in the streets.” 


Wide Discussion Urged 


‘On Health Care Issue 


Louisville, Ky.— Delegates to the Kentucky State AFL-CIO con- 
vention here were urged to promote “all the public debate we can 


get” on the issue of health care 
security system. 


for the aged through the social 


Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 


Security, told them that if the® 


American people are informed, “if 
they know the difference between 
an insurance approach and a means 
test approach, there is no question 
which one they will choose.” He 
added: 

“Let’s have full discussion of 
it in all local meeting halls, un- 
ion halls, church study groups, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, 
League of Women Voters groups, 
everywhere all over the country, 
and I say let it be in an election 
year. 

“Let the American people decide 
whether older people are to be cared 
for with dignity and self-respect or 
to be continually submitted to the 
indignity of the pauper’s oath.” 

Cruikshank reminded the dele- 
gates that Kentucky was one of the 
first states to enact health care leg- 
islation for the needy under the 
Kerr-Mills Act which was backed 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion as a substitute for the social 


security approach. During the first 


year of its operation, he said, pay- 
ments were made to only 40 persons 
in the entire state—out of 292,000 
persons in Kentucky aged 65 or 
more. . 

Challenging the AMA contention 
that help should go only to the 
“needy,” Cruikshank said: 

“This approach leaves out the 
important fact that a very large 
proportion of the ‘needy’ who 
can’t afford to pay for medical 
care were forced into that un- 
happy position by the medical 
bills they have already paid.” 

Delegates also heard Gov. Bert 
T. Combs (D) voice his continued 
opposition to enactment of “right- 
to-work” legislation and predict that 
no “work” bill will even come out 
of committee in the legislature. 

Other speakers included Lt. Gov. 
Wilson Wyatt; R. J. Thomas, assist- 
ant to AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, and Sec.-Treas. J. W. Hold- 
er of the North Carolina State 
AFL-CIO, 


GRAND PRIZE TROPHY of Photographic Society of America for best newspaper photo of year was 
won by Newspaper Guild Member Leonard Victor, of the Long Island Press, with this picture. It 
shows Mrs. Justine Purvis of Baldwin, L. I., in “conversation” with her 7-year-old blind and deaf 


foster-son. 


100 Pharmacies Ban 
Chicago Newspapers 


Chicago—Some 100 Chi- 
cago area drug stores refused 
to carry the Sunday, Oct. 15, 
issue of the Chicago Ameri- 
can. 


The reason: an article by 
the paper’s science writer re- 
porting a sharp growth in 
cut-rate drug discount firms 
in the area and a reference to 
markups “ranging from 1,350 
percent for items sold in 
small quantities to 100 per- 
cent for those sold in original 
containers or in 100 lots.” 

Some of the stores also de- 
clined to sell copies of the 
Chicago Sun-Times carrying 
an Associated Press report 
from Washington on Senate 
drug hearings. 

The American reprinted 
the story in its Monday edi- 
tions along with a front page 
statement defending the story 
as “true and in the public 
interest.” 


TV Strikers Firm 
After First Year 


Sacramento, Calif.—The Broad- 
cast Employes marked the first-year 
anniversary of their strike against 
Station KXTV here with a declara- 
tion that “we’ve hung tough for a 
year, and we mean to carry on.” 


The NABET members walked 
out when new management of the 
station, following its sale to a group 
that included John Hay Whitney, 
former U.S. ambassador to Great 
Britain, repudiated an oral agree- 
ment on a new contract and de- 
manded that the union take several 
steps backward. 

“With but a single exception, we 
have had no defections,” the strikers 
said in a statement which also 
thanked other unions for their help. 
“Nor have we had any cases of loss 
of courage, disillusionment or dis- 
gust with the cause for which we’re 


Mobilization. 
In an interview on As We See 


Alert Sounded Against 
Abuses in Shelter Sales 


Americans planning to build fallout shelters have been warned 
against unscrupulous builders by Frank Ellis, director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning, formerly the Office of Civil & Defense 


It, AFL-CIO ase service pro- 


work, Ellis advised persons planning 
to build shelters to write to the 
Dept. of Defense, Washington 25, 
D. C., or to obtain minimum shel- 
ter specifications from local, county 
or state civil defense offices. 

“Do not be misled by people who 
would take advantage of any mas- 
sive construction program,” he 
cautioned. 


Ellis said information is also 
available on food, medicine and 
other items that should be stocked 
in the shelters. The Dept. of De- 
fense will’ mail soon to every fam- 
ily in America, he said, a form of 
calendar which will give mini- 
mum information on protection 
against fall-out. 


Interest in civil defense has in- 
creased greatly, the director of the 
emergency planning office, asserted. 

“Until about eight months ago 
the public viewed civil defense with 
a considerable amount of levity,” 
he declared. “Today, under the 
leadership of Pres, Kennedy and the 
Office of Civil & Defense Mobili- 
zation, the attitude has changed. 


uary was about 3,000 letters. After 
the President’s speech last July, we 
began to get 5,000 to 6,000 letters 
a day.” 

Ellis said that medical sup- 
plies have been diffused over the 
nation for use in an emergency, 
and that 2,000 hospitals have 
been “pre-positioned,” as he 
termed it. 


1,000 additional pre-positioned hos- 
pitals available in the event of emer- 
gency,” Ellis said. 

He said his office is working with 
the Dept. of Agriculture to dif- 


gram heard on the ABC radio net-© 


Mail received by this office in Jan-} 


“There will be approximately 


FRANK ELLIS 


plies throughout the nation for an 
emergency. 

“Congress did not see fit to vote 
the necessary money to perform this 
operation, but we hope to go back 
with valid arguments when it reas- 
sembles in January,” Ellis declared. 


Javits Addresses 


Stewards’ Session 


New York—How organized la- 
bor can contribute to the foreign 
aid program and U.S. domestic 
economic policy was spelled ‘out 
by Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.) 
at the 2d annual shop stewards’ con- . 
ference of Meat Cutters & Retail 
Food Employes Local 342. 

He also called on trade unions to 
“provide equal opportunity for all 
union members and avoid segrega- 
tion, discrimination, or denial of op- 
portunity because of race, creed, 


fighting.” 


\fuse wheat surpluses and other sup- 


color, national origin, sex or age.” 
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Equity for the Voters 


Cy. OF THE MOST significant and under-reported stories of 
1961 is the continuing hattle in a dozen or more states to 
give every voter a full and equal voice in the selection of the United 
States Congress and the state legislatures. 

The struggle for fair representation has been going on for half 
a century, but the sharp trend to urbanization in recent years has 
accentuated the stacked situation in the House of Representatives 
and the legislatures whereby representatives from sparsely-populated 
rural areas dominate and control the legislative machinery. ‘ 

The 1960 census threw this rotten-borough system into sharp 

relief as some states lost population and others gained over the 
10-year period, changing the basis of their: representation in Con- 
gress. The census also portrayed the shift to urban areas, neces- 
sitating a change in representation within the states. 

The process of realigning congressional and state legislative dis- 
tricts in the past year has been a major disgrace. Instead of draw- 
ing new district lines on the basis of fair representation for all 
geographical areas in a state, many legislatures have deadlocked 
in a greedy struggle to retain unfair control. 

WHEN ONE VOTER’S BALLOT counts for less than another 
in a.system of representative government a serious malignancy 
is present that must be removed before it destroys the system itself. 

On the congressional level this calls for legislation requiring — 
the states to apportion their House of Representatives districts 
fairly on the basis of the state’s population. On the state legis- 
lature level some method—perhaps judicial—must be enacted to 
assure fair districting. 

To allow the present rotten-borough system to continue un- 
remedied and unchecked will sap the strength of our democratic 
system and allow a small minority to impose its will until there is 
a major upheaval. This need not happen if urban voters will realize 
that they are being “done in” and will take effective action to secure 
corrective legislation. 


The Beard Takes A New Look 


HE AFL-CIO’S STRONG and unequivocal support of civil 
rights, its fight for fair employment practices legislation and its 
unyielding position in support of the Supreme Court’s decision on 
desegregation of public schools has called forth a poisonous, race- 
baiting attack by southern employers. 
' Union after union has been the victim of a racist attack by 
employers intent on using any weapon at hand in preventing 
unionization of low-paid ill-treated workers. A common tactic 
has been to inject the racial issue on the eve of a critical National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Over the years the NLRB has ruled that injection of the racial 
issue by employers into representation elections is not of itself 
grounds for setting aside such elections lost by the union. These 
decisions have come down in a consistent series despite the readily 
demonstrable facts that the use of racial poison has been instru- 
mental in turning workers against the union. 

NOW THE NLRB HAS agreed to take a second look to deter- 
mine whether an employer’s use of labor's civil rights position 
to foment racial discord is a legal weapon against unionization. 

We hope that the NLRB will revise its position so that it no 
longer will be “in splendid isolation among the various agencies, 
departments and branches of the federal government” in refusing 
to limit racist expressions and appeals to race prejudice. 

We hope, also, that come what may of the NLRB review, 
southern employers will channel into constructive community efforts 
their energies expended on fanning race hatred. 
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The Frost Is Still on the Pumpkin 


Qlinois Industrialist Observes: 


Firms Dodging Union Wages 


Often Run by Incompetents 


The following is excerpted from an address 
to the recent Illinois AFL-CIO Convention by 
Arnold H. Maremont, president of Maremont 
Corp. of Chicago and chairman of the board or 
the executive committee of four other companies: 


USINESS—AS I SEE IT—is 50-50 good 

management and good labor relations. Each 
one works to the advantage of the other. I think 
I could do a pretty fair job as an officer of a 
labor union, and I know scores of union officers 
that would be good members of any board of 
directors. 


As a matter of fact, we are all of us together 
on the board of directors of a great big concern 
that we want to see succeed, more than any other 
company or concern—and it is the State of Illinois 
in all of its parts. 


The other day I noticed an item in the daily 
press which reported that a manufacturing com- 
pany in Dixon, Ill., had notified its employes 
that, unless they agreed to a substantial reduc- 
tion in wages, the company would cease oper- . 
ating. I have no details of their operations, 
but I was delighted to read subsequently that the 
union representing the employes had refused to 
make this concession. It may surprise you that, 
as an industrialist whose several businesses 
involve the employment of around 8,000, I 
should take such a position. 


The point of the Dixon story is that I believe 
profoundly that any industry in Illinois that can- 
not pay a fair wage for the work being performed 
is no asset to the state. Whatever slight contribu- 
tion it makes through employment is only tem- 
porary. 

Any industry that needs substandard wages to 
exist competitively will not endure. It is marginal 
and undoubtedly it is attempting to substitute 
low wages for inadequate mechanization, or lack 
of marketing ability or planning ability in its 
managers, or some other economic disadvantage 
which sooner or later will sink it. 


how long could it have maintained employment 
at any level? The company that has to be carried 
along on substandard wages is bound to lose out. 
One of the beneficial effects of good wages is that 
they compel good management operations. 

Nine times out of 10, the company that is trying 


advertising tor any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO 


to run away from good wages, that is, fishing 


The union was right in Dixon because what © 
the company wanted was a stop gap, and as such, - 


around for a place where it can pay the very least 
in wages and taxes, and can work its employes the 
longest, is actually trying to get away from incom- 
petent management—and it will never be able 
to do it. 


A company that has live-wire managers—men 
that know how to operate efficiently, who watch 
the changing demands of the consumer market, 
who know how to give the public what it wants 
and the way it wants the goods packaged and 
marketed—has no trouble paying good wages, 
making a good profit, and staying in business. 


WE HAVE TO GIVE the strongest possible 
support to a national policy of economic expan- 
sion. I urge that labor makes such support a first 
item of business. We cannot stagger along on a 
2.5 percent annual growth when, just to absorb 
the 1,250,000 annual increase in the labor force, 
we must increase our gross national product by 
$15 billion per year. 

If this takes investment in the public sector, 
then I say for Heaven’s sake let us not be afraid 
to invest in needful public improvements, I am 
not afraid of more schools, more hospitals, more 
science laboratories, better housing, medical 
care for the aged, or building better cities. 


We have been building up, even in periods of 
high industrial activity, two armies of hard-core 
unemployed, and unless we find more useful 
policies both armies will continue to increase. One 
is the army of workers who have been displaced 
by automation, changing markets for job skills, 
or the decline of an entire industry as in the case 
of coal mining. The other is the army of youths 
under 25, who have dropped out of school before 
finishing their education, and who do not possess 
skills or educational equipment for which there is 
a market. 

Expansion of our economic growth may be 
of some help to them. But it won’t be enough. 
And we don’t have to be prophets or the sons 
of prophets to foretell that a continuance of this 
trend will produce economic and social strains 
dangerous in the extreme. ' 


I am not a theorist. I live in the world of busi- 
ness and industry, not in an ivory tower making 
big plans for an impossible utopia. It is my firm 
conviction that what will be good for America, 
for labor, for our country’s position as a world 
power, will be just fine for the Maremont Cor- 


» poration, too. 
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Morgan Says: 


promise to hoist before the = 


Military, Economic Strengths 
Of West Help Keep Reds at Bay 


By Edward P. Morgan 
(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p.m EST.) 


HILE KHRUSHCHEV STOOD in a great 
Kremlin hall and painted as rosy a picture 

as he dared of the future for communism, there 
were stirrings in the West to indicate that the pic- 
ture for us need not be so black as some fear. 
While the Soviet premier punctuated his marathon 
remarks with the ghastly 


world a_hideously-sized } 
jack ’o’ lantern on or about 
Halloween in the form of | 
an explosion of a nuclear | 
bomb equal to 50 million | 
tons of TNT, there was 
reason to believe that even 
as he spoke he was im- 
pressed with and therefore 
concerned by the strength , 
of the Western alliance. 

After Paul Henri Spaak, — 
the foreign minister of Belgium, returned from his 
recent trip to the Soviet Union he told friends that 
Khrushchev had made a large point of enumerat- 
ing the western European capitals he could so 
easily destroy in a trice with middle range rockets. 
(Out of a kind of sardonic deference to his guest, 
he did not mention Brussels by name.) Then he 
added he could wreck vast destruction on the 
United States but could not knock us out or pre- 
vent us from damaging the USSR very badly too. 
So, Khrushchev concluded to Spaak, “why have a 
war?” 

Now this exchange itself would be too flimsy 
to hang all our hopes on, let alone a policy. 
But there are indications that Khrushchev is 
impressed with more than our military strength 
—NATO’s and ours alone. The great, powerful 
Communist empire is held together more by 
force than ideology. And as the delegates to 
the 22nd party congress deal with its stresses 
and strains privately in Moscow, they must 
be acutely aware of the increasing economic 
Strength of western Europe as represented, for 
example, by the almost fantastic growth of the 
Common Market, 

This six-nation trading area embracing Italy, 
France, West Germany, Belgium, Holland and 
Luxembourg is the creature of that remarkable 
Frenchman, Jean Monnet. So far ahead of its time- 
table is it in lowering tariffs, increasing trade and 
mobilizing the European labor force that Britain 


is already negotiating to join and officials are look-. 


ing ahead to participating agreements with the 
United States. 


It foreshadows, really substantially this time, 


the age-old dream of a United States of Europe, 
a free, voluntary viable alliance in contrast to 
the power of force om the Communist do- 
main together, 

Monnet and his emissaries are constantly re- 
minding us—and we need reminding—of the near 
miracle, abetted by the Marshall Plan, of Euro- 
pean recovery since 1945. One of them recalled 
that little more than 15 years ago Dutchmen were 
eating tulip bulbs to stay alive, Germans were 
crawling through ruins, and less than 15 years ago 
the Communists were strong enough to threaten 
the governments of both Italy and France. Today, 
western Europe is enjoying its highest productivity 
and living standards in history. “Today the limit 
is the sky,” Monnet’s man said. 


BETWEEN THE TWO WARS, he observed, 
nothing hopeful happened in Europe with the 
transitory exception of the Locarno pact guiding a 
supposedly non-aggressive Germany into the 
League of Nations. Today West Germany and 
France are bound through NATO and the Eco- 
nomic Community as working allies and Britain 
is ending her historic isolation from the continent, 
and becoming a European rather than a common- 
wealth power. The day cannot be far off, accord- 
ing to informed officials, when the European com- 
munity and the United States make common policy 
to dispose of their agricultural surpluses in an 
orderly way to other continents needing them. 

Such cohesive cooperation won’t come over- 
night but it will come, Monnet and his men are 
convinced, because allied governments now 
realize it has to. Still not quite sure of the 
strength and consistency of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration, the Monnet people are heartened by 
the fact that Sec. of Treasury Dillon, Sec. of 
State Rusk, Under Sec. George Ball, Agricul- 
ture Sec. Freeman and others are all looking at 
these problems with what might be called the 
wide-horizon approach. 

Ironically, Pres. Kennedy himself has had little 


_ to say publicly on these matters since his inaugural 


address when he saluted our old allies by saying 
“united, there is little we cannot do in a host of 
new cooperative ventures. Divided, there is little 
we can do—for we dare not meet a powerful 
challenge at odds and split asunder.” 

One of Khrushchev’s basic objectives is to split 
the western allies asunder, especially by squeezing 
West Germany out of the alliance. One of our 
counters to this threat is the strengthening of our 
military forces as an earnest of our determination. 
But another counter, which some western Euro- 
pean leaders may see more clearly than we do, is 


the growing economic health and strength of the 


Atlantic community. We ought to dwell on this 
carefully but with hopeful enthusiasm. Khrush- 
chev is dwelling on it, more, probably, than he is 
on the fate of Berlin. 


Texas Labor Asks State to Prod 
Insurance Firms on Storm Damage 


Austin, Tex.—The Texas AFL-CIO has called upon Gov. Price Daniel (D) and the State Board 
of Insurance to intervene in the effort of many insurance companies to avoid paying off for dam- 
ages caused when Hurricane Carla flayed the Texas Gulf Coast. 

Daniel and the commission “should bring every possible pressure to hold thesé insurance com- 


panies to strict compliance with their legal and moral responsibilities,” Pres. Hank Brown and Sec.- 


Treas. Roy Evans said in a state-® 


ment. 

In addition, the state AFL-CIO 
office is preparing case histories 
of insurers’ efforts to avoid pay- 
ing Carla-caused damages and 
will send copies to the governor 
and the commission with a plea 
for an investigation. 

“Policyholders are being told by 
insurance company adjusters that 
they must settle their claims for 50 
cents on the dollar, or else,” Brown 
and Evans charged. 

“In some areas, policyholders 
are being told that they cannot col- 
lect anything at all on policies on 
which they have paid in good faith 
for many years.” 

The situation has grown “so ugly” 
in some areas, they said, that ad- 


| justers are making their rounds 
under the protection of bodyguards. 


Some 250,000 Texans fled coast- 
al areas under the lash of the hur- 
ricane and found their property 
badly damaged when they were 
able to return. Insurance company 
representatives have often told 
them, they have reported to the 
State AFL-CIO, that the “some- 
thing” that caused the damage in 
their absence was water, and have 
pointed to high-water marks as 
evidence. 

The insurance, the adjusters 
claim, does not protect against wa- 
ter damage, and the offer of settle- 
ment covers only damage above 
the high-water mark, according to 


the victims. The owners claim the 


damaging water was “pushed” by 
Carla. 

Other hurricane sufferers have 
told the state office they have 
been given a “fast deal” of checks 
for $500 “to tide you over” while 
the adjuster obtains authoriza- 
tion from his company to pay 
more. 
sured person finds the small print 
says the $500 is in “full settle- 
ment” of the claim. 

Total estimated hurricane dam- 
age was $500 million, about two- 
thirds to private property. State 
AFL-CIO spokesmen say it is es- 
timated insurance companies have 
paid $18 million in claims and may 
pay only another $18 million, or 


Too late, usually, the in- | 
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THE Willard pe sscascgedle is suffering from a 
species of disgruntlement in what is called the business community 
and official spokesmen are doing their best to reassure the business- 
men that the President has no intention of disemboweling the free 
enterprise system. It may never be possible for the Administration 
to give sufficient assurances, any more than it was for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S, Truman. 

The Administration’s consciousness of suspicion in the business 
community is revealed in many incidents. 

Although the Business Advisory Council was unhorsed by 
Commerce Sec. Luther H. Hodges, it was felt necessary a few 
months later to placate the corporation leaders and bankers mak- 
ing up this blue-ribbon, self-perpetuating group by taking them 
te the White House to hear friendly words from the President 
himself. : 

Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy in an interview expressed amaze- 
ment that government policies to enforce the anti-trust laws and 
ease the impact of joblessness should be interpreted as “anti- 
business.” 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, addressing the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, flatly denied that the Administration is 
“anti-business” any more than it is “anti-labor,” 

Goldberg, although citing Administration steps in the minimum 
wage, surplus food, unemployment compensation and housing fields, 
also gave details of proposals or actions presumably welcome to 
business. These included steps to protect the integrity of the dollar, 
appeals to labor and management to exercise restraint in both price 
and wage fields, proposed tax incentives for investment'in new ma- 
chinery, actual new tax incentives through a revision of depreciation 
allowances in the textile industry. 

* * 


EVERY AMERICAN ADMINISTRATION necessarily seeks an 
appeal to the broadest possible cross-section of the people. Such 
an appeal, indeed, is necessary to govern effectively, because the 
nation is diverse and continental, with many groups and pressures. 
Our Presidents are elected as a result of pulling together a coalition 
that forms a majority, for no class or interest is sufficient to elect 
alone. 

Nevertheless, it is not possible to foresee any great response in 
the professional businessmen trade associations, in which so many 
are gathered, to the common sense facts of life an activist Admin- 
istration must consider. 


What many businessmen want, or are told that they are supposed 
to want, is a balanced budget, and we are not likely to have such a 
budget soon. They want the anti-trust laws to be forgotten and left 
unenforced. They want the dropping of “spending” programs. They 
want revision of the tax system so as to cut down its graduations, 
under which the family with a high income pays a higher rate than 
the low-income family. 

e * * 

THESE ARE SYMPTOMS of the thinking of American business- 
men making the Republican Party, which most of them support, so 
much more rightist in its doctrine than the Conservative Party in 
Great Britain. . 

The list of British political and social reforms launched by the 
Tories—over many decades—reveals a grasp of the needs of mod- 
ern industrialized democracies far more comprehensive than that 
of most American conservatives. Health insurance is such a suc- 
cess that no British government would consider for a moment its 
abolition, but American conservatives scarcely permit themselves 
to recognize its success. 

Winston Churchill’s father, Randolph, called himself, proudly, 
a “Tory Democrat,” and fought to liberalize his party. The bright 
young man now appearing as a possible successor to Prime Minister 
MacMillan, Iain Macleod, labels himself a “radical Tory” and has 
been made party leader in the House of Commons. 

The Conservative Party in Britain, indeed, regularly campaigns 
on a program that if anything is slightly more liberal than Deno- 
cratic Fair Deal and New Frontier programs—but most American 
businessmen find repugnant moderate proposals for improved job- 
less compensation, health, social security and other service systems, 


“Now if everybody will be seated, we'll get on with the reading of 


about $300 per claim. 


the will.” 
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How to Buy: 


Retail Giants Join Battle of 
Discount Department Stores ~— 


By Sidney Margolius 
A REVOLUTION IN THE WAY you shop is 
taking place as some of the nation’s biggest 
retailers join the trend to discount department 
stores and as present discount stores open up new 
branches. 

Discount department stores are being opened 
by such retail giants 
as Woolworth’s, 
Kresge, the May 
and City Stores 
chains and Mont- 
gomery Ward. 

Some of the oth- 
er big department 
stores around the 
country, while not 
opening separate 
discount branches, 
are changing some 
departments to dis- 
count operation. 
Even consumer co- 
Ops are opening up 
discount stores. Greenbelt Co-op has opened its 
first in Alexandria, Va. 

At the same time the already established discount 
department stores are feverishly opening up more 
branches. 

In general, this keen competition is tending to 
reduce the prices you pay and make discounts 
available on more types of merchandise, such as 
furniture and drugs. But this also means you 
may haye to do more comparison shopping, 
watch out for exaggerated list prices and realize 
that because a store sells one item very reason- 
ably, not all its values may be equally good. 

Discount department stores are taking two 
forms: “closed-door” stores, which cater to a 
particular group, and “open-door” stores, which 
sell to anybody. 

For example, the GEX and GEM stores located 
in a number of cities in the West and South, sell 
only to governmeht employes. 

Another group of closed-door stores, spreading 


Soup to Nonsense: 


throughout the West especially, caters only to 
union members. 
One leading. appliance merchandiser, Samuel 
S. Wurtzel, says the reason for the growth of 
membership discount stores is that they have 
certain operating economies. Their selection of 
merchandise is narrower because they don’t try 
to cater to all income brackets. 


However, one dissenter—Earl Lifshey, Home 


‘Furnishings Daily columnist—argues that the chief 


appeal of the membership stores is “status seek- 
ing.” He asks, “Who isn’t a discount store these 
days?” 

Our advice is to shop both types and also to 
keep an eye out for bargains in department store 
sales and among local independent stores. It is 
a fact that discount department stores generally 
operate on a lower profit margin, generally 16-20 


‘percent of the price you pay, by virtue of faster 


turnover of goods and reduced expenses. This 
compares with the approximately 35-40 percent 
margin that traditional retailers get. 


BUT WHEN IT COMES TO SALES, tradi- 
tional retailers cut their prices close to the level 
of the discounters. For example, one discounter 
reports that he sells rugs generally 15-20 percent 
below the department store level. However, de- 
partment store special sales often match his prices. 


The most dependable bargains in discount de- 
partment stores are brand-named appliances, 
toys and other recognizable branded goods. The 
discounters really cut prices on this type of mer- 
chandise, often selling at 25-30 percent below 
list. Of course, practically all stores now give 
some discount off list prices, 

But on non-branded goods, you really have to 
do comparison shopping. Here is where cut-rate 
stores generally get a larger margin to make up for 
their drastic price cuts on branded appliances and 
other recognizable merchandise. This is not to say 
that the modern discount department stores may 
not have reasonable values in such goods, too. 
They often do. But you can’t take the values 


for granted. 
Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius — 


Housekeeping's a Cinch, But 
Dont Drop in, Well Call You 


By Jane Goodsell 


Pi OUseaEErInG IS A CINCH these days. 
Thanks to all the modern conveniences, any 
woman can manage her home with smooth and 
effortless efficiency. I, myself, keep my house 
in perfect order at all times. Any day you drop 
in, you'll find the brass polished, the table tops 
gleaming, the kitch- 
en spick and span, 
and the house filled 
with fresh flowers. 


Except, of course, 
in summer. Natu- 
rally, you can’t exe 
pect the house to 
look its best in the 
summer because the 
children are home 
from school. You 
know how it is. 
They drop popsicle 
sticks and bubble- 
gum wrappers all 
over the place, and 
they leave wet footprints on their way to the bath- 
room. And, of course, they throw their wet bath- 
ing suits and towels on the sofa. The kitchen 
isn’t exactly immaculate either, because they’re 
constantly fixing themselves snacks. 

Nothing is normal in the summer. Any other 
time of year, though, I'd be happy to have you 
inspect my house. You can run your fingers 
across my window sills and you won’t find a speck 
of dust. Any time at all—except in the fall. 


Fall is such a busy time of year that there 
isn’t much time for housework. All those nine 
o’clock meetings, for ‘one thing. When I have 
to be out and dressed by nine, I don’t have 
time to do much except empty the ash trays. 
I have to take the children shopping for school 
clothes, too, so the ironing piles up. 


Then, too, there are the dead leaves that people 
track into the house, and the children leave their 
books on the stairs, and drape their sweaters 
over chairs. Things are in a bit of a mess in the 
fall, I'll admit it. But fall is an unusual season. 

The rest of the year, though, our household 
runs on schedule. I defrost the refrigerator and 
change the beds every Monday morning, regular 
as clockwork. 

Oh, not in the winter, naturally. Goodness, you 
can’t expect me to stick to a schedule in the 
winter. I have to get ready for Christmas, and 
you know how much work that is. And the mess! 
The tinsel and paper and ribbons and cards, the 
tree dripping needles on the floor, and the holly 
berries crushed into the rugs. And there are 
cookies to bake and packages to wrap and gifts 
to shop for. 


IT’S IMPOSSIBLE to keep a house clean at 
Christmas time. Or after Christmas, either, for 
that.matter. The weather’s so-terrible, it’s hardly 
worthwhile trying to keep the house'clean. You'd 
better not drop in on us unexpectedly in the win- 
ter. But do feel free to come any other time. 
Any time at all. 

Naturally, I’m assuming you wouldn’t come 
in the spring. Surely you’d know better than 
that. Our household is at sixes and sevens in the , 
spring. I have to plant all those petunias, and 
that keeps me so busy that I don’t have much 
time to polish silver. To tell you the truth, I 
don’t always make the beds until late in the day. 
Besides, three of us have birthdays in the spring, 
and you know how messy birthday parties are. 

Then, too, it rains a lot in the spring so the 
house is filled with little children, coloring and 
cutting out paper dolls. Ill be frank and admit 
that you wouldn’t want to eat off my kitchen floor 
in the spring. Not unless you like to eat crumbled 
crayons and scraps of paper. — 

Barring the aforementioned exceptions, our 
house always looks perfectly lovely. 


A SOUTHERN PUBLISHER, Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, recently was chosen by Hotel & Restaurant Employes Local 
6 of New York for its annual Better Race Relations Award. Betty 
Bentz, chairman of the local’s civil rights committee, made the pre- 
sentation. . 


New Anthology: 


Labor's Story Wins 
Praise in Reviews 


ABOR’S STORY, the new anthology portraying the union 

movement of today through a cross-section of the labor press, 
has drawn wide praise from reviewers, librarians, government 
officials and educators. 

Edited by Gordon H. Cole of the Machinist, Leon Stein of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Justice, and Norman L. Sobol of Local 
1-S News, Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Workers, the 
book provides a picture of the trade unions in action, of their con- 
tribution to the family and public issues,” drawn from “the vast 
storehouse” of the labor press, comments a review in the Library 
Journal, twice-monthly publication for librarians. 

“At total of 89 union periodicals is represented in the anthology, 
which reprints more than 300 selections,” notes the reviewer, Wil- 
liam Gibelman, assistant director of the New York State Dept. 
of Labor. 

“For the general public who has not been exposed to these pub- 
lications, the material presents an orientation and a viewpoint 
that does much to explain current controversies. It is particularly 
revealing of the goals and motivation of the trade union move- 
ment in many areas of American life. 

“A first in this particular field, the book will appeal to commu- 
nity leaders, to teachers, and to thoughtful citizens interested in 
public issues.” 

Dorothy Kuhn Oko, veteran labor librarian and workers’ educa- 
tion specialist, describes Labor’s Story as “a bird’s-eye view of 
the modern labor movement” and notes its suitability as a textbook 
for high school and beginning college students and as a teaching 
tool in classes for workers. | 

“Reading through these selections will open new vistas to anyone 
who sincerely wants to get behind the public steorotypes of labor 
monopoly, racketeering and violence,” observes Mrs. Oko. 


WRITING IN THE MACHINIST, Sen. Hubert Humphrey 
(D-Minn.) commends Labor’s Story for its “wealth of valuable 
source material for both the general public and the pnion man.” 

“With this book,” Humphrey continues, “the public can learn 
what it is to be a union man. They can feel the pride of the man 
on strike—losing money for an ideal. They can sense the re- 
sponsibilities of the shop steward; rise indignantly at bias in the 
press; sit with the negotiators as they prepare a contract and 
report back to the union; feel the effects of a move by a large 
firm to an area where employes aren’t organized, and labor is 
cheaper. In short, the reader will stand with a union man, and 
see things from his point of view.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Jayits (R-N. Y.) calls the book “a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the labor movement. As an anthology of 
the labor press, it certainly dramatizes the important role which 
the labor press plays in our society in keeping the working man 
fully informed of the issues affecting his welfare. As a self-portrait 
of the labor movement, it will be welcomed by all serious-minded 
students of labor affairs.” 

Prof. Colston E. Warne of the Economics Dept. of Amherst Col- 
lege and president of Consumers Union cites the book’s effectiveness 
in pointing up the “real contribution which is made by the often- 
neglected labor press in counteracting many of the stories of business 
journalists.” 

Prof. George G. Dawson of New York University’s Social 
Studies Dept. describes Labor’s Story as “a beautiful job—a 
superb collection of writings,” and adds: “I am also glad that it 
is in the paperbound edition, and I will list it for the college and 
economic education councils, etc. . . .” 

The book may be obtained in the paperbound edition at $2.50 
and in hard covers at $5.50, both postpaid, from Community 
Publishers, Glen Cove, N. Y., with quantity rates available to 
unions. 
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EMPHASIS ON PARTICIPATION in ieisure activities of Auto 
Workers recreation program is stressed by Olga Madar, head of the 


UAW Recreation Dept., to Sec. 


(left) and Gov. John B. Swainson — during National Rec- 


reation Congress in Detroit. 


UAW Recreation Goals 
Keyed to ‘New Values’ 


Detroit—The goal of the Auto Workers Recreation Dept. 


a “strategy for living in the age 
tivities but new values,” UAW 


told the 43d National Recreational Congress at a meeting here. 
“We want to foster the growth of the human person—young, 


of the Interior Steward L. Udall 


is 
of automation—not just new ac- 
Vice Pres. Leonard Woodcock 


old and in the prime of life—in?— 
all his dimensions and possibilities,” 
he said. 

“We want our own members and 
our fellow-Americans generally to 
be more, ultimately, than consum- 
ers of leisure activity created for 
them by others; we want them to 
become creators of leisure activity 
for themselves.” 

Woodcock said the union’s re- 
tired worker centers are offering 
older citizens opportunities “for 
life in the present” which they 
are quick to grasp. The grow- 
ing centers themselves and their 
expanding programs, he main- 
tained, “offer the most dramatic 
evidence” that to be retired from 
work is not to be retired from 
“active life and creative partici- 
pation in the life of one’s time 
and the community.” 

“The administration of these cen- 
ters,” he pointed out, “is very large- 
ly the responsibility of committees 
made up of the retired members 
themselves.” 

Through the centers, Woodcock 


Labor Press 


Group to Note 
90th Year 


The 50th anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the labor press will 
be celebrated at this year’s conven- 
tion of the Intl. Labor Press Asso- 
ciation, to be held Dec. 4-6 at the 
Carillon Hotel in Miami Beach. 

Workshops, panel discussions 
and speakers have been asked to 
note the anniversary by address- 
ing themselves to this theme: “Is 
Anybody Reading?” 

Delegates will hear a report on 
an expanded activity program made 
possible by a recent hike in ILPA 
dues; consider resolutions and con- 
stitutional amendments, and elect a 
president, secretary-treasurer and 
15 vice presidents. 

The convention program includes 
‘workshops on_ photojournalism, 
public relations, advertising and 
postal problems, evaluating reader- 
ship, and journalistic awards. 

Irwin Klass heads the convention 
planning committee. Other mem- 
bers are Al Herrington, Marie Cay- 
lor and Jim Clarke. Fred Sweet, 
Bernard R. Mullady, Richard A. 
Estep and James W. Gedling are 
in charge of arrangements. ILPA 
Officers are Pres. Richard C. How- 
ard and Mullady, who is secretary- 
treasurer. 


> 
told the delegates, UAW members 
in increasing numbers “are com- 
ing, so to speak, out of retirement 
and are finding a new and honor- 
able place” in community affairs. 


John Lyons 
Dies; Headed 


lronworkers 


St. Louis—Pres. John H. Lyons 
of the Bridge & Structural Iron- 
workers, who died here Oct. 26, 
was one of the most respected union 
leaders in the nation, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany and Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler said in a mes- 
sage of sympathy. 

‘He was a dedicated, conscien- 
tious, hard-working union official, 
and the gains that he won for the 
members of his union stand as the 
greatest monument to his memory,” 
they said. 

Lyons died in his sleep at Barnes 
Hospital while convalescing after a 
lung operation performed two weeks 
earlier. Survivors include a son, 
John Lyons, Jr. of the union’s Wash- 
ington, D. C., office, three daugh- 
ters, a sister and a brother, Wilfred. 

A member of the Ironworkers 
since 1916, Lyons was the only 
member in the union’s 65-year his- 
tory to have held all three of its 
top offices. 

Born in 1891 in South Norwalk, 
Conn., he was initiated into Local 9 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and trans- 
ferred in 1917 to Local 17 in Cleve- 
land, of which he was a member 
continuously since then. He became 
a general organizer in 1928 and was 
elected treasurer that year, was 
named secretary in 1939, and had 
served as president since 1948 by 
election. 

Lyons held several other im- 
portant labor offices, including the 
vice presidency of two AFL-CIO 
departments — the Metal Trades 
Dept. and the Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. 


Colleges Schedule 
Morgan Appearances 


Edward P. Morgan, ABC news 
commentator whose broadcasts are 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO, was 
scheduled for two college appear- 
ances On a two-week, late October 
visit to the West Coast. One was 
a speech at the homecoming cere- 
monies of his alma mater, Whitman 


At New York State Convention: 


else, we of labor insist that hu- < 


Four-Point Program to Ease 
Impact of Automation Urged 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Pres. Harold C. Hanover of the New York State AFL-CIO has proposed a four- 
point action program to ease the effects of automation on workers and the economy. ~ 

Labor does not oppose labor saving devices as such, Hanover told nearly 2,000 delegates to the 
fourth annual convention of the 2-million member state labor federation in Memorial Auditorium here, 


But, he continued, “whenever shortsighted management puts production goals ahead of everything 


man rights of workers be placed 
ahead of the property and profit 
tights of industry.” 


Hanover said the time for talks 
and studies and conferences about 
automation is over, and the time 
for action is at hand. He called for 
immediate action in these areas: 


@ A greatly accelerated retrain- 
ing program to provide workers the 
chance to learn new skills and adapt 
old skills to related crafts and proc- 
esses to prepare workers for tech- 
nological change.. 


@ A permanent full-time govern- 
ment-labor-management committee 
at the state level to set up and fol- 
low through on industrial programs 
under the federal Area Redevelop- 
ment Act and New York’s proposed 
job development authority. 

@ An increase in New York’s 
minimum wage, and acceleration of 
ail public works projects so they 
can get under way when the first 
indication of an economic downturn 
appears, instead of waiting until a 
tecession is well advanced. 

@ A substantial shoring up of the 
state’s unemployment insurance sys- 
tem so it will help withstand the 
pressure of the adverse effects of a 
business slowdown. 

Hanover listed the administration 
of workmen’s compensation in New 
York State as another area of grave 
concern to labor. He charged that 
the state “knowingly or not is ad- 
ministering an insurance co-com- 
pensation law and a broker compen- 
sation law” rather than a compensa- 
tion law for workmen. 

He said studies have shown 
that more than 50 cents out of 
every dollar paid out in premiums 
never gets to the injured worker 
or his family, but instead is eaten 
up by overhead, commissions, ad- 
ministrative expenses and exhor- 
bitant profits of private insurance 
carriers. Labor expects an an- 
swer, he said, as to why “such a 
large part of the insurance pre- 
mium dollar goes into the pocket 
of somebody besides the injured 
worker and the doctor who treats 
him, and an answer to why all 
kinds of obstacles are put in the 
task of a worker seeking the help 
he needs.” 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller (R) who 
followed Hanover to the rostrum 
used the convention as a forum to 
announce the appointment of a 10- 
member committee to study the 
workmen’s compensation law and 
its administration. 

The committee, headed by Victor 
Borella of New York City, who is 
Rockefeller’s chief labor adviser and 
also executive vice president of 
Rockefeller Center, consists of three 
representatives from labor, three 
from industry and three from the 
State government. 

Unionists Named 

The labor representatives are 
Hanover, Pres. Peter J. Brennan of 
New York State Building & Con- 
struction Trades Council, and Jo- 
seph P. Molony, district director of 
the Steelworkers. 

Rockefeller told the delegates he 
expects the committee “to canvass 
the entire field, fully and fairly to 
evaluate the complaints, to seek 
areas of agreement and recommend 
action deemed necessary.” 

Many delegates credited the 
pressure exerted during the last 
two years by leaders of the State 
AFL-CIO with bringing about the 
new study of workmen’s compen- 
sation. 


College in Walla Walla, Wash. 


self to the delegates as an outspoken 
friend of organized labor for the 
last 30 years, had that label chal- 
lenged by Raymond R. Corbett, leg- 
islative chairman of the State 
AFL-CIO. 

Corbett in his annual review of 
legislative _ activities reported that 
“the governor’s conservative ac- 
tions speak louder than his liberal 
words.” P 


Federal Pressure Cited 
Among other things, the iegisla- 
tive chairman accused Rockefeller 
of taking credit for social legisla- 
tion that was forced on him by fed- 
eral pressure. 

He referred to the state legisla- 
ture’s authorization for New York 
to accept federal aid to dependent 
children of unemployed workers, 


extension of temporary unemploy- 


ment insurance benefits from 26 to 
39 weeks and provision for medical 


care for the needy aged under the 


Kerr-Mills Act of 1960. 


1962 elections. 


“These bills came about as the 
result of action by Congress,” he 
explained. “They were not moti- 
vated by any original thought or 
dedication on the part of the 
legislature or the state adminis- 
tration.” 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler urged the delegates from 
some 3,400 local unions in the state 
to build a new image of the Amer- 
ican labor movement by stressing 
labor’s contribution to the commu- 
nity and the high coos of its 
Officials. 

Charging that anti-labor forces 
have spread exposures of wrong- 
doing by a few unionists to damage 
labor’s image, Schnitzler said: 

“We can and we must present to 
America a new image of the labor 
movement. And we should start by 
talking about the great and dedi- 
cated day-in-and-day-out contribu- 
tions of labor to the entire national 
community.” 


Schnitzler Calls For 


Fight on Reactionaries 
Buffalo, N. Y.—AFL-CIO Sec. Treas. William F. Schnitzler 


sounded a call here for an active “off-year” program of political 
education to break the power of congressional reactionaries in the 


Schnitzler told delegates to. the New York State AFL-CIO con- 


down, the reactionaries have been 
and still are able to veto progressive 
measures in Congress by means of a 
two-party coalition.” He added: 


“When all the anti-labor, anti- 
Negro, anti-Administration and 
anti-progress elements gang up, 
they can command a majority of 
the votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


Schnitzler warned against under- 
estimating the strength of reaction 
in the United States but declared: 

“The real spirit of America is 
not defeatist . . . We have the 
know-how and the determination 
to move forward and to keep mov- 
ing forward. In the months and 
years ahead, America has the great- 
est opportunity in its history to 
build lasting economic prosperity.” 

Despite obstacles including bitter 
anti-union campaigns and “jurisdic- 
tional frustrations,” many AFL- 
CIO unions “have done a remark- 
ably fine job of organizing,” Schnit- 
zler declared. 

The federation official said that 
even in an off-year for national 
elections “we must underline this 
fact in our political education pro- 
grams.” 

Some May Escape 

Otherwise, he added, “the work- 
ers and voters of our country will 
not be able to pin down those re- 
sponsible. Otherwise a number of 
those in the coalition who can be 
defeated when they come up for 
re-election next year will -get re- 
elected.” 

He said the gain in new members 
is “not reflected in AFL-CIO mem- 
bership totals only “because heavy 
unemployment in the mass produc- 
tion industries and the rapid spread 
of automation have cost us just 
about as many members as we 
have gained.” He added: 


_“We have the opportuaity now 
to consolidate our forces and pre- 


Rockefeller, who described him- 


pare plans for real headway when 


vention that “when the chips are® 


the tide turns and brings with it 
a period of industrial revival.” 


Noting that he was addressing 
the convention on United Nations 
Day, Schnitzler said labor is dedi- 
cated to the UN “because it stands 
for peace with freedom and human 
justice.” 

Declaring that “the only threat 
of war today comes from Soviet 
Russia and her satellites,” Schnit- 
zler called for workers throughout 
the free world “to stand firm with 
us against capitulation to Russia’s 
aggressive demands.” 


New AFL-CIO 


Department 
Slates Parley 


The Food & Beverage Trades 
Dept. will hold its founding con- 
vention at the Carillon Hotel in 
Miami Beach on Dec. 2. 

The convention arrangements are 
being handled by Harry Pocle, 
president pro tem, and Daniel E. 
Conway, secretary-treasurer pro 
tem, who were named to their posts 
at a recent meeting of the nine AFL- 
CIO unions that applied for the 
department’s charter. 

The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council chartered the group at its 
June meeting at Unity House. 
The nine unions represent an es- 
timated 1 million members en- 
gaged in the manufacture, pro- 
duction, processing, sale and dis- 
tribution of food and beverage 
products. 


The December convention will 
elect a president and a secretary- 
treasurer. The affiliated unions will 
each name a vice president. - Poole 
is executive vice president of the 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men; Conway is president of the 
American Bakery & Confectionery 


Workers. 
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By AFL-CIO Attorney: . 
‘Work’ Law Backers 
Hear Views Blasted 


Chicago—An AFL-CIO attorney debated so-called right-to-work 
laws before an audience made up of supporters of legislation to 
the | ban the union shop and told them that what they were really trying 
to do was to wipe out collective bargaining. 

Thomas E. Harris, associate general counsel of the AFL-CIO, 


la crossed verbal swords with Reed PS fra 


Larson, executive vice president 
the | of the National Right - to - Work| Whether they are company stooges 
Committee, and Lafayette A. Hoo-| °F Just free riders.” F 
ser, the committee’s director of em-| Harris quoted a “right-to-work 
nal ploye membership. The debate took | Spokesman who, .he said, told an 
+" place during a two-day seminar | Oklahoma legislative committee last 
a sponsored by the “right-to-work”| spring that a “right-to-work” law 


! 


ittee. should be enacted because “it puts 
n F. . more obstacles in the way of those 
n F, In a prepared address — not | 115 wish to organize and bargai 
rom given in its entirety because of @ | -He-tively.” 

state mixup over the time scheduled isted’ Quot 

mer- for each side—Harris said that ic chan: 


The AFL-CIO attorney said he 
wished all “right-to-workers” would 


f ite and more constructive labor-man- | speak so frankly instead of trying] INSTRUCTOR George S. Miles, second from right, of the Atomic Energy Commission, demonstrates 
agement relationships.” -|to misquote or twist quotations to! 4 Geiger counter and its reaction to a piece of radioactive material at an Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
— A union lacking membership | ™*K* _ as ee ae Workers institute on industrial atomic energy. Watching are, from the left, J. Paul Moulton of Local 
ore. | security, he said, “must service even Stores ‘Yona py opposed| 270» Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Joseph E. Taylor, IBEW skill-improvement training director; Eugene M. 
8° | the poorest grievance, for it must] ("1, Uuion shop. Roeder, Local 1439, St. Louis; Paul R. Shoop, Local 142, Pittsburgh; Charles Kalkowsky, Local 25, 
_ oe and day | "Despite his sharp criticism, Har-| Long Island, N. Y.; James H. Lawlor, Pittsburgh System Council U-10; Miles and Leo L. Mitchell, 
ote out. dean ris was courteously received by the | Local 1245, San Francisco. 
: by He tially 3080 bis nadine Gat|? isisseiiinines - 
clk | swhat you call ‘compulsory union-| Lamont uernats re scoeee | Hoffa Faces |Atomic Knergy Salety 
iDu- | ism’ is a fair, reasonable, democra- bn hich “t-3 
onal | tie and indispensable element in pk vag i ah ri - om F, d C h « 
thieving sound isbor-management| oy tote eormment’ by 9” | Fraud Charge|Topic of IBEW Course 
relations and is overwhelmingly sup- 7 
ported by = ne workers you — ‘oa t n Court A training course for instructors in the uses, hazards and control : 
sometimes cribe as ‘captives.’ F i : : ; 
P ‘ Hoostr aeserted that “thowsands| . Orlando, Fla—A new rouad of of industrial atomic energy is under way for a selected class. of 
“You may not like to admit | . orxers have been fired” because | court action opened for Teamsters |/@*ttic utility and construction employes at the headquarters build- 
~) it, but a very great many wage of union shop agreements. He also Pres. J ge lle eee tee tah ing of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
») earners have a deep and abiding | said the union shop fosters “vio- 4 ewe ey After two weeks of training by experts from the Atomic Energy 
for side 1 and racketeering.” wid  e Te os Commission, the Trade & Indus- © 
roles distaste working by {lence entail charges of fraud in connection with| tia: Vocational Education sec |™Onwealth Edison Co., Chicago; 
F e i . . Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh; 
tical 4 ? a real estate promotion called Sun| tion of the Health, Education & q 8 ” gh; 
* the Mex ican Comm uter Valley near here. Hoffa, head of] Welfare Dept., and the IBEW, | Northern States Power Co., Min- 
the AFL-CIO-ousted union, pleaded |' members of the pilot class will aoe rp ar REM 
not guilty before U. °S. District return to the atomic energy plants | CC 2 
ae J ob Curbs P. r ess ed Judge Dozier Devane. where they work and train fellow i ee ee 
m ie The Texas State AFL-CIO has asked a federal court to order Also indicted and pleading not| ¢™ployes in the use and control manager, and IBEW Vice Pres. 
1.” ilty was Robert E. McCarthy, Jr.,] Of atomic energy, with special 
the Immigration & Naturalization Service to withdraw permanent - y 2 t. , ve .”| emphasis on safety. John J. Regan. 
sing} residence status from Mexican nationals who commute each day |°®S*™ tlie — e — 7... Freeman said the committee 
tions ff to jobs in the United States and to restrict their employment to|** 3 oit Danking executive.| The institute grew out of a con-| plans to extend training to all 
Jedi- : : # : : : Named but not indicted was the late | ference called by IBEW Pres. Gor-| branches of the electrical industry 
work which will not “undermine the job security and standards of . . A 
ands k gee ete Sate Henry Lower of Detroit, formerly |don M. Freeman in 1959 for rep-| im which radioactive isotopes and 
= ess ” wag bye ap me RES been forced to work for substand- {42 official of Teamsters Local 376, /|resentatives of eight power com-| other radiation sources are em- 
hid ard wages because of job compe- who died last summer. panies planning to operate nuclear ployed. 
— State AFL-CIO Pres. H. S./ 1 grom underpaid Mexican An earlier indictment against | reactors, along with personnel of| “J am keenly interested,” he said, 
oviet Hank Brown estimated that more t ” 5 Hoffa, McCarthy and Lower was |the AEC and the IBEW. “in the promotion of atomic energy 
hnit- tage ong a eng rn arene il ies dismissed because the federal | In Washington, D. C., for the|for peaceful industrial use, and I 
hout » ~f Grande git 4 Hore A decision by U.S. District Judge} grand jury that returned the | opening session of the training pro-| am concerned for the welfare of the 
vik ne — : . A Luther W. Youngdahl in a 1960) charges was held to have been | oram were the vice presidents of all| public and the safety of the thou- 
ssia’s mee ie Bee See See Zee (cane Renan ty Se Diet Cee) Gee eee 12 IBEW districts in the U.S. and|sands of IBEW members in the 
charged that the Justice I — asin an effort to block the importa-| The new indictment alleges that |Canada, and officials of the Com-|nuclear power field.” 
So ed leery peg eg ope 
ania . reakers by an aso packing | falsely represented as a model city P f £ D 
O The suit, filed in the U.S. Dis- plant was cited by the Texas AFL-| for retired Teamsters members but n won Ss r Oo es Og: Ss 
trict Court in Washington, D. C CIO as supporting its contention. {that in reality the project was a e e 
a fac eumnht te ine bad ns tome oad anit’ wed Oe Police Picket Dut 
es ana the tg the immigration service had engaged | through misuse of union funds, 
state ederation in an “amiable fiction” by classify-|“‘and operated for the personal * a labor vem : . 
residents of Texas border cities, | ing the commuters as resident aliens | profit of the defendants.” Bg ong = picket i ent here is protesting the use of 
ades | mostly Americans of Mexican [and this evading a Snding Dy the The indictment charges that Hof-|" aj Bilik, president of the Cincinnati AFL-CIO Council, has 
1 i descent, who say they have suf- Ps fa had an undisclosed option to! 41.9 protested an editorial over WKRC radio commending the use 
7 fered unemployment and have |« spb abe K plant would | buy 45 percent of Sun Valley stock, of the dogs by local policemen. 
7 ‘adversely affect” wages and condi-| that funds of four Teamsters locals T rings id » ‘ 
Ss are tions of workers in the US. were misused, that lots were brought of 4 onaniieans ail rg Ae or use of any other tool, such as the 
ocle, Christmas Seal Asking the court to direct Atty.|for $18 and sold for from $150 to atte’ &- Sukien Whee os nightstick, tear gas or firearms. 

1 E. m Gen. Robert F, Kennedy and Im-| $1,090 each. The indictment in- Ci _—— I Poli They pointed out that reports 
pro Drive Supported migration Commissioner Joseph M. cludes 11 counts of mail fraud, four ‘aueee a Dinettes, “ul ig on from St. Louis, Philadelphia, St. 
posts The annual Christmas Seal Swing to withdraw permanent resi-| counts of telephone fraud or cons- | “* ang handlers ware? Paul and Minneapolis, where dogs ~ 

\FL- dence status from commuters, the : picket lines where, said the WKRC . 
campaign of the National ’ piracy, one count of fraud by tele-|* 7 *~. ; are also part of the police force 

- the state federation declared: editorial, a psychological effect was : 
Tuberculosis Association “has nasaaeadl as ney gtaph. created “by the mene sight of one show a bee never been used as 

: produced enormous benefits ° of these large creatures tensely wait- strike- ee ss 

t its AFL-CIO Pres. George Mea- pr “abanes ee as ia wages Probe of Beach Bias man-handler.” * gow pent — ouch Pras 

om ny has dectared in an endorse- | | 314 because of their precarious | Windsor, Ont.—The Ontario La-| _Bilik, in a reply which was also ” 7 eo 

es- ment of the 1961 campaign. : AFL-CIO Council asked, “are we 

status . .. are almost guaranteed |bor Dept. has ordered a public} broadcast by the local radio sta- 

In a letter to Dr. H. Stuart 4 . ‘ . to assume that the dogs may actually 
of Willis, president of the TB | | ‘® be Bowsnion.” hearing on charges of racial dis-| tion, said: “There has been good {he unleashed to attack striking 
oro- A Meany declared: The federation added that “thou-|¢timination filed against the own- between the police workers on a picket line? 
dis-  TeGs LIED ws nace ot sands of bone fide United States|€Ts Of two Windsor area bathing and labor “If not, and the animals are 
age its members whose voluntary residents have been forced into un- beaches by the Ontario Labor Com. in the past, without the aid of a present for show purposes only, 

work and contributions in the | |€™Ployment.” ne te ee Ee canine corps. In the interest of | what assurance does anyone have 
{ aunteh’ Ciatdiiis tak Gis The state federation pointed out] The charges were filed under| maintaining future harmony, we | that a dog will not go berserk?” 
will have aided the National Tub- | |i 2 Statement that a border pact|the provincial Fair Accommoda- feel certain that Police Chief | ‘The strike at Dinette has been 
—y erculosis Association in the | |288 been ratified by the Joint U.S.-|tions Practices Act on behalf of| Stanley Schrotel will agree when | settled, but the fight over the use 
| wil fight sgaiust tuberculosis . . Mexico Trade Union Committee|Dr. Howard McCurdy, a lecturer| we say to him, ‘Call off the dogs’.” | of dogs on the picket line goes on, 
oole T hese Gnien mimshins will and that Mexican unions are op-|at Assumption University here, and| Bilik, and other officers of the|the latest move being a motion in 
ay carry on the fight against tu- posed to practices which would ad-| Lee Sloan of Detroit, both Negroes.|council disagreed sharply with a|City Council by Democratic Coun- 
a berculosis by buying and using versely affect wages, working condi-| They said they were denied ad-|report issued by City Manager C. O.|cilman Jack Gilligan for clarifica- , 
me Christmas Seals.” tions or employment of U.S. work-| mission on the ground that the |Harrell’s office which said that the|tion on the city manager's and po- 
ynery ers. beaches were private property. juse of dogs “is very much like the |lice chief's 
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‘New Pattern Emerging:’ 


NLRB Head Predicts 
Bargaining Changes 


Duluth, Minn.—Collective bargaining, far’ from being static, is 
likely to see major changes in both the issues involved and the 


techniques used, Chairman Frank W. McCulloch of the National 
Labor Relations Board told the Northern Minnesota Conference on 


Industrial Relations here. 


A new bargaining pattern which$ 


involves social questions broader 
than the bread-and-butter issues— 
important as these are—seems to 
be emerging, he said. A lot of 
pioneering will have to be done in 
the bargaining process, he declared, 
as a result of new problems that 
arise in the labor-management rela- 
tionship growing out of industrial 
change. 

But even more basic, McCul- 
loch said, the foundations of bar- 
gaining still need strengthening 
24 years after the Supreme Court 
upheld the Wagner Act. 

“We are daily confronted at the 
labor board,” he explained, “with 
a rising load of unfair labor practice 
cases and bitterly-fought represent- 
ation elections. The major part of 
our business is still the processing 
of unfair labor charges against em- 
ployers who refuse to recognize, 
or otherwise strongly oppose, the 
rights of self-organization guaran- 
teed by Sec. 7 (of the National 
Labor Relations Act). 


“When the law’s obligations 
are more universally honored and 
the very existence of the bargain- 
ing relation ceases to remain the 
center of bitter conflict, collective 
bargaining in new industries and 
areas will be able to start its 
progress to the levels of maturity 
and responsibility that prevail 
elsewhere.” 

The board chairman said he dis- 
agreed with those who suggest that 
the era of pioneeying in. industrial 
relations has ended, and that with 
principles and rules established, 
only administration remains. 

“Originality, ingenuity and 
adaptability to a changing en- 
vironment,” he said, “are the hall- 
marks of collective bargaining as 
practiced in America.” 

Bargaining issues in which Mc- 
Culloch foresaw possible new de- 
velopments include: 


@ The impact of job security; 
“Bargaining has been profoundly 
affected and will be in the future 
by the recurrent shortages of jobs 
and the fear that this situation may 
periodically return.” 


He predicted contract provi- 
sions “designed to cushion the 
impact of job security and job 
displacement,” including better 
retirement programs at an earlier 
age; tighter seniority provisions; 
a more fully-developed guaran- 
teed annual wage program in- 
cluding a guaranteed weekly pay 
check; “sharing the work” 
through a shorter workweek; 
longer vacations; retraining work- 


ers displaced by automated ma- 
chines, and increasing emphasis 
on work rules. 

In many of the areas, he added, 
government aid will be required. 
He also asserted that “the concept 
that a working man has some form 
of property interest in his job seems 
to be coming more and more to the 
fore.” 

@ The impact of changing tech- 
niques: “The blue collar worker 
yields to the white as an ever- 
greater percentage of our national 
productivity shifts from production 
to service operations.” 

New organizational techniques 
will be needed to overcome the tra- 
ditional resistance of white collar 
workers to unionism, he said, espe- 
cially in areas where the “nature 
of the operations” themselves also 
changes. 

@ The impact of public senti- 
ment: “I foresee possibilities of a 
change in collective bargaining 
techniques” in response to the pub- 


lic’s “growing impatience” with 
“all-out economic warfare or trial 
by combat.” 


One possibility McCulloch held 
out was that “the existing tech- 
nique of sitting down at spaced 
intervals for short periods of time 
under strike deadlines may be 
supplanted by other procedures 
more conductive to serious dis- 
cussion and adjustment of serious 
problems.” 

@ The impact of international 
competition: “If the President’s ap- 
peal for voluntary self-restraints on 
inflationary price and wage move- 
ments is not successful, pressure 
for some additional forms of public 
intervention at this point also is 
likely to mount” if the government 
is to secure the adjustments that 
reduce the impact of foreign im- 
ports. 

@ Wages: “It is doubtful that 
an ever-onward increas: in price 
and wage structures is any longer 
possible. Wage increases will and 
should match the cost-of-living in- 
dex and productivity gains, and 
they are necessary above and be- 
yond that to make life worth liv- 
ing . . . But I do foresee a change 
in emphasis.” 

McCulloch also said: 

“Civil rights, equality of op- 
portunity, full employment, low- 
cost housing, improved medical 
care, better education at all levels, 
enriched leisure opportunities, a 
safe and satisfying life between 
retirement and death, a voice in 
one’s own destiny—these, too, are 
the problems of the labor union 
and of the employer.” 


Smith of Philadelphia AFL-CIO 


PHILADELPHIA LABOR’S COURSE in battle for equal rights 
and civil liberties was charted at all-day Labor Conference on 
Human Rights at which Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazy of the Auto Work- 
ers, left, a member of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee, was 
keynote speaker. Shown with him from left, are George Schermer, 
executive director of Philadelphia Commission on Human. Rela- 
tions; and Chairman James Jones and Vice Chairman Ronald 


Human Rights Committee. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


protest by the Clothing Workers of 
an election lost at the Sewell Mfg. 
Co. at Breman, Ga. 


The union documented its ob- ° 
jections to the election in this 
case with copies of employer-cir- 
culated material, including pic- 
tures of racially “mixed” dancing 
_and a racist publication called 
The Militant Truth, which the 
ACWA said portrayed unions as 
“q Communist conspiracy which 
can benefit only the Negro.” 

Also used by the company was 
a reproduction of the front page of 
the Jackson, Miss., Daily News of 
June 4, 1957 — a reproduction 
which has cropped up repeatedly 
in anti-union campaigns in the 
South—showing a union official and 
the wife of a Nigerian government 
official, the latter identified in the 
caption as “a lady friend,” at a 
social occasion. 
In the TWUA election at Lynch- 
burg, an employer letter said that 
the workers would not have “any 
say-so as to whether their money 
should be spent to mix the white 
and colored people in schools, 
plants and elsewhere.” 


Law Silent 

In asking the NLRB to reverse 
its policy, the TWUA declared 
“there are no constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions that compel the 
board to accept representation elec- 
tion results based on campaigns 

steeped in race hate and bias.” 
The TWUA pointed out that 
the labor board requires unions 
to represent workers without 


NLRB Policy Review 
Set on Race Appeals 


racial discrimination. “Yet, at 
the same time, the board’s rul- 
ings have encouraged employers 
to use these non-discriminatory 
policies—and their logical con- 
comitants, such as general op- 
position to segregation — as a 
means of preventing unions from 
winning certification,” it added. 

The union asked the NLRB to 
set aside the election and “promul- 
gate the rule that all future elec- 
tions in which either side injects 
campaign issues grounded on race 
hate and bias wil! be set aside.” 

The Clothing Workers’ petition 
declared that in “refusing to limit 
racist expressions and appeals to 
race prejudice . . . the National 
Labor Relations Board finds itself in 
splendid isolation among the vari- 
ous agencies, departments and 
branches of the federal govern- 
ment.” 

It said the NLRB’s decision in 
the Sharnay case, which declared 
that the labor board’s policy is not 
to limit campaigning but to rely 
“on the good sense of the voters to 
evaluate the statements of the 
parties,” was an example of 
“naivete at its extreme in its evalu- 
ation of the race problem in the 
South.” 


Technical Group Elects 
Flight Engineers’ Head 


London, England — Pres. Ron 
Brown of the Flight Engineers has 
been elected president of the Intl. 
Technical Institute of Flight Engi- 
neers at its third general assembly 


here. 


Election Contests Head for Nov. 7 Showdown 


A battle for governor of New 
Jersey, another for mayor of New 
York City and a fiercely contested 
special congressional election in San 
Antonio, Tex., head the political 
races that will be settled by voters 
on Nov. 7. 

Pres. Kennedy scheduied a 
speech in San Antonio on Oct. 30 
in behalf of Henry B. Gonzalez, 
Democratic candidate for Congress, 
who is sharply challenged in a nor- 
mally Democratic district. by con- 
servative Republican John Goode, 
Jr. The election will fill the House 
seat vacated by former Rep. Paul 
J. Kilday, who was appointed a 
judge on the U.S. Court of Military 
Appeals. 


Kennedy has sent a letter en- 
dorsing Richard J. Hughes, who 
is running for governor of New 


Jersey against former Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell for the Re- 
publicans. Former Pres. Truman 
is scheduled to visit New Jersey 
in support of Hughes on Nov. 3. 


Former Pres. Eisenhower has al- 
Tteady spoken in New Jersey in be- 
half of Mitchell and is scheduled 
for a San Antonio speech to assist 
Goode. 

Labor Backing Wagner 

Eisenhower also spoke in New 
York City, where Mayor Robert 
F, Wagner is running for a third 
term against Republican nominee 
Louis J. Lefkowitz. Wagner beat 
the old-line Democratic city organ- 
ization in winning the party’s nom- 
ination and is also backed by the 


Liberal Party and the Brotherhood 


Party recently organized by unions 
in the New York Central Labor 
Council. 


The Gonzalez-Goode contest 
in San Antonio, although tech- 
nically a nonpartisan one, pits a 
Democrat with a reputation for 
liberalism in the State Senate 
against a Republican calling him- 
self a “militant conservative.” The 
GOP is hoping to pick up an- 
other seat in the Texas congres- 
sional delegation to add to those 
now held by Rep. Bruce Alger 
of Dallas and Sen. John Tower. 
Gonzalez has been endorsed 
strongly by Vice Pres. Lyndon 
Johnson and by Sen. Ralph Yar- 
borough. 


There are two other congressional 
races—in Detroit, where Democrat 
Lucien N. Nedzi is opposed by Re- 


publican Waiter Czarnecki, and in 
Louisiana, where fle Republicans 
have nominated Charlton H. Lyons, 
an oilman, and the Democrats were 
slated to choose their nominee in 
a party primary Oct. 28. 

The Michigan seat opened 
when former Rep. Thaddeus M. 
Machrowicz was named a fed- 
eral judge. The Louisiana race is 
_to fill the vacancy caused by the 
‘death by Rep. Overton Brooks. 

Virginia will elect a governor, 
with Democrat Albertis Harrison 
considered a certain victor. 

Voters in more than 700 munici- 
Palities scattered over 45 states will 
pick local officials on Nov. 7 and 
there are isolated races in several 
states for judges and state legis- 
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Locals Held ~ 


|Key to Job 
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Rights Fight 

Philadelphia — Labor’s ultimate 
responsibility in achieving equal op. 
portunity lies with the local union, 
Auto Workers Sec.-Treas. Emil 
Mazey told an all-day Labor Con 
ference on Human Rights here. 

Mazey, a member of the AFIx 
CIO Civil Rights Committee, wag 
keynote speaker at the conference, 
which was sponsored by the Phil 
adelphia AFL-CIO Human Rights 
Committee and the Labor Educa. 
|tion Conference, the local council’s 
educational arm. 

To carry out its responsibili- 
ties in the battle for equal rights 
and civil liberties, Mazey told del- 
egates, the local union must work 
with employers, legislative bodies 
and community groups. Despite 
the progress that has been made, 
he warned, many problems re- 
main not only in communities 
but in the labor movement. 

George Schermer, executive di- 
rector of the Philadelphia -Com- 
mission on Human Relations, chak 
lenged members of minority groups 
to take the initiative in the fight for 
desegregation by exercising their 
rights under existing laws. Penn. 
sylvania has a fajr employment 
practices law and other legislation 
banning discrimination in employ- 
ment, housing, education and pube 
lic accommodation. 

Philadelphia area community and 
public agencies and educational ine 
stitutions helped to plan the con- 
ference, which laid plans for the 
establishment of human rights coms 
mittees in local unions. 
It was announced that the AFL« 
CIO citywide committee, headed by 
James Jones of the Steelworkers, 
will be consulted by the city Coms 
mission of Human Relations in coms 
plaints involving unions. 
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Hosiery Union 
Will Appeal | 
Fining of Aide 


Ellijay, Ga—The Hosiery Work 
ers have announced they will ap- 
peal the conviction here of Second 
Vice Pres. Ted Benton on charges 
of “disorderly conduct” growing out 
of a beating he suffered during an 
organizing drive. 

At a hearing in Ellijay Recorder’s 
Court, Benton was fined $15. Simi 
lar charges against William W. 
Rainey, an AFHW organizer, were 
dismissed. Four of Benton’s assaik 
ants, who claimed he had provoked 
the attack, also were fined $15 and 
a fifth was fined $25. 

First Vice Pres. Adolph Benet, 
at the union’s district headquar- 
ters in Chattanooga, said Ben- 
ton’s conviction would be ap- 
pealed to Superior Court. He 
denied there had been any provo- 
cation of the assault and noted 
that Benton had been hospitalized 
for more than a week for treat- 
ment of injuries. 

Meanwhile, Benet reported, the 
Hosiery Workers have filed unfair 
practice charges with the National 
Labor Relations Board accusing the 
Chadbourne-Gotham Hosiery Mill 
here of interrogating and intimi- 
dating employes and with surveil- 
lance of union meetings. 

An NLRB hearing had been set 
on the union’s petition, 
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